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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


AVING seen five crocuses thrust- 
ing their astonishing vividness 
right up through the grass, without 
so much as a leaf to announce them, 
we now know it is spring. * * # 
Knew it from the grass, for that 
matter. * # # There is another and 
sadder way we know it. * # # Mov- 
ing day. * # *# Office moving day, 
at that, and also days, * * # and 
even though it be but from one floor 
to another, we find our mind is as 
scrambled as our furniture. * * # 
Even a childhood in successive Meth- 
odist parsonages did not inoculate 
us. * * # Now we have a brand- 
new set of sights and sounds. * * # 
The insistent riveters are left be- 
hind, and no flaming bits of steel 
cross our field of vision. * * # In- 
stead the noises are the united roar 
of traffic, and the sights, any parades 
that come up our avenue. + + 
And we are expecting elephants, at 
least. * * * Each week sees an 
addition to the list of our friends 
who are going abroad this summer. 
% % % The strain on our congratu- 
latory smiling apparatus is getting 
terrific. * * # The American Legion 
Weekly told about George Washing- 
ton Jones, who met on the street 
one morning the man who employed 
both him and his wife. * * # 
George was all dressed up. * * * 
“You didn't come to work this morn- 
ing,’ chided his boss. * * * 
“Nossuh. Dis am mah silvah wed- 
ding jubilee," George explained. 
* % “But your wife came as 
usual.”” * # # “‘Yassuh, but dat am 
mah third wife. Dis am only her 
tin weddin’, so she didn't need to 
miss a day.” * * # We are rather 
wrought up over this revival of Mc- 
Guffey’s Readers. * * # We don't 
care for the idea that anything we 
recall as part of our educational 
scheme should have to be revived 
like a lost art. * # * But since it’s 
being done, we wish we had kept 
some specimens. * * * We'd sell 
them. * * * Our family flatteringly 
says we remember hers, not ours, 
but we guess we know through what 
brown-backed medium we learned to 
read. # # # A woman connected 
with an Institute of Child Research 
has discovered something that should 
make the Stronger Sex burst with 
pride. It seems that fifty-three pairs 
of babies, boy and girl, were ob- 
served playing together before one 
boy baby was so rude as to snatch 
a toy from his girl partner. * * # 
Born gentlemen, you see. * * * 
The lady is darkly silent about the 
record of the little girls. * # #* How 
about the Indian tribe that has 
named our esteemed President, Bear 
Ribs? * * * The first group so far 
as we know that has ventured to 
nickname him except by abbrevia- 
tion. * # # Speaking of names, we 
think if we lived in Christiania, we 
should be a little upset to wake up 
one morning and find our city’s 
name changed to Oslo. * # # That 
question called for a_ plebiscite, in 
our opinion. * * # We are all for 
the new plan of naming the freight- 
cars, though, instead of numbering 
them, and hope eventually to have 
one named for us. * * * Just how 
would you christen a freight-car? 















In the Public Eye 





UCILE AT- 

CHERSON, 
our first wom- 
an diplomat, 
but not yet as- 
signed abroad, 
now has com- 
pany. Pattie 
Field, of Colo- 
rado, has just 
passed the 
foreign service 
examinations. 
How soon will 
one of these 
women be sent 
to a foreign 
post? 
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ELLE SHERWIN, : 

president of the Na- 
tional League of Women 
Voters, needs no intro- 
duction to our readers. 
As you read this maga- 
zine she will be presid- 
ing for the first time in 
her new office over a 
League convention—at 
Richmond, Virginia, 
April 16-22. Miss Sher- 
win’s special department 
is Efficiency in Govern- 
ment. She is a gradu- 
ate and a trustee of Wel- 
lesley, and always she 
is a leading citizen of 


Cleveland, Ohio. } 


TS Japanese cherry 

blossom time in 
Washington — around 
the margin of the Speed- 
way. The photograph 
shows the new Ambas- 
sador from Japan, Tsu- 
neo Matsudaira, with 
his wife and daughters, 
persuaded by the pho- 
tographer to pose in the 
midst of local color. 

In the corner is Mrs. 
Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick, one of the di- 
rectors of the Woman's 
World's Fair, to be held 
in Chicago, April 18-25. 
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Cherry Blossom Time, Washington, D. C. 


ERTHA LUTZ 
of Brazil is 
here for both the 
All America 
Conference and 
the League Con- 
vention. Miss 
Lutz, who attend- 
ed the Pan Ameri- 
can Conference, 
at Baltimore, is 
secretary of the 
National Museum 
at Rio de Janeiro, 
and a leader in 
the Brazilian wom- 
en's movement. 
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Photo by Arnold Genthe, N. Y. 
Donia Bertha Lutz 
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Current Events 


The Fall of Herriot 


IKE the MacDonald ministry in 

Great Britain the Herriot govern- 
ment in France lasted just about ten 
months. Both premiers served the 
cause of pacification in Europe, in con- 
nection with reparations and the Dawes 
plan, and in their conciliatory attitudes. 
Both governed without strong parlia- 
mentary support, MacDonald being in 
an actual minority, and both had the 
handicap of being perpetually in a state 
of compromise. 

Herriot’s fall came on a financial is- 
sue, complicated by a bitter religious 
clash and a slump in foreign policy when 
the Protocol was put to sleep by Great 
Britain. Inheriting a desperate financial 
situation, Herriot came in on the prom- 
ise of righting it without resort to dras- 
tic measures. But drastic measures 
were needed, and _ public sentiment 
would not support them. Briefly, the 
situation is this: 

The French after-war policy has been 
to meet the enormous governmental ex- 
penses by repeated bond issues, with only 
a small gold reserve, rather than by 
direct taxation. Always German pay- 
ments were counted on for relief. 
Meantime, the value of the franc de- 
preciated, and prices rose. Then more 
and more loans, more inflation. This 
was the condition Herriot confronted. 
With agreement to the Dawes plan, and 
definite acceptance of lesser amounts 
from Germany, its precariousness be- 
came more obvious. A debt of billions 
in short-term bonds had rolled up, and 
a great amount was about to fall due. 
Bondholders, gradually realizing their 
plight, increasingly demanded cash pay- 
ments, not merely more bonds. 

For the first time a single balanced 
budget was ready, with reconstruction 
and loan expenses included, instead of 
carried separately, to be met by hoped- 
for German payments. But also it 
came out that the Bank of France had 
exceeded the legal limit of its circulation, 
and Foreign Minister Clémentel an- 
nounced to the Senate, without author- 
ity, an additional franc issue to meet the 
deficit—still inflation. Herriot 


more 


repudiated Clémentel’s speech, and Clé- 
mentel resigned. 

Anatole de Monzie succeeded as Fi- 
nance Minister and the Government pro- 
posed a compromise policy—not the com- 
pulsory capital levy to which the Unified 
Socialists tried to hold it, but a sort 
of voluntary capital levy, at a nominal 
interest rate, by which capital was ex- 
pected to hand over a ten per cent con- 
tribution. For days the battle raged, 
with a vote or two on minor points 
going against the Government. Mean- 
time Millerand, who was forced out of 
the Presidency when Herriot came into 
office, won a Senate seat, took up the 
cudgels against the Premier, and was 
heartily joined by Poincaré, Herriot’s 
predecessor, opposite, and__ political 
enemy. Herriot was sustained in the 
Chamber of Deputies but lost on a vote 
of confidence in the Senate by 156 to 
132. He at once resigned, and as this 
is written Aristide Briand, seven times 
Premier, is attempting to form a min- 
istry, Paul Painlevé, president of the 
Chamber, having declined to try. So 
far the Socialists have refused the needed 
cuoperation. 


Germany's President—Who? 


ORMER Field Marshal von Hin- 

denburg finally yielded to the per- 
suasions of the German conservative 
coalition and accepted their nomination 
for President. He becomes the choice of 
all the monarchist groups—principally 
the Nationalists and the German 
People’s Party, comprising the old aris- 
tocracy and the militarists. 

The other coalition, whose nominee 
is former Chancellor Wilhelm Marx, 
leader of the Catholic Party, is made up 
of Socialists, Democrats, Centrists 
(Catholics), supporting the Republic. 
They are called the Weimar coalition 
because they are the parties which se- 
cured passage of the Republican Consti- 
tution at Weimar in 1919. The Com- 
munists enter no coalition. 

Outside of Germany the issue is bound 
to be interpreted as a sharp line-up be- 
tween monarchy and republic, and in- 
deed must be roughly that, though many 


votes will doubtless be cast for von Hin- 
denburg which are inspired by war pa- 
triotism or by protest against Socialism, 
without active wish for the old order. 
Also the religious issue will play a part 
—von Hindenburg being a Protestant. 
In the first election, held in March, 
the conservative group increased its vote 
by about seven per cent; the left group 
gained on the Communists by about 
three per cent. No candidate had the 
absolute majority required, but in the 
second election, to be held April 26, 
the man with the greatest number of 
votes will win. Though the result will 
probably be close, the guessing—and 
certainly the general hope outside of 
Germany—is that Marx will be elected. 


Suits 

HE indictments against the two 

Dohenys, Fall and Sinclair, charg- 
ing bribery and conspiracy in connec- 
tion with the oil lands, were thrown 
out of the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court. This was on a technical 
ground—an assistant attorney-general 
had unlawfully been present when the 
case was presented before the Special 
Grand Jury. The case will be appealed 
by the Government counsel, Owen J. 
Roberts and Atlee Pomerene. If the 
quashing of the indictment is sustained, 
new indictments may be sought—for 
conspiracy, at any rate; new indictments 
for bribery can not be sought because the 
statute of limitations imposes a three- 
year limit in this case, and the evidence 
offered to prove bribery is already over 
age. 

As for the Government’s suit to can- 
cel the Teapot Dome leases, the evidence 
is all in and the Judge’s decision is ex- 
pected next month. The collection of 
evidence did not prosper, several impor- 
tant witnesses being out of reach in for- 
eign countries. One of them, Robert 
W. Stewart, Chairman of the Board of 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
was somewhere deep in South America 
with geologists and arrived home ex- 
actly one day after the suit closed in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. Searching ques- 
tions have been asked in the press about 
these absences. 






























Peru's Plea 
discontent with the 


go peethltem 

Tacna-Arica award made by Presi- 
dent Coolidge as arbitrator between 
Peru and Chile finally crystallized in a 
memorial. It asked that instead of the 
Chilean army, United States troops 
should be present while the plebiscite 
was held to determine whether Tacna 
and Arica would join Chile or Peru. 
Also, that Peruvians who have lived in 
the provinces for five years but have 
been expelled, should be allowed to vote, 
and that Peruvians found (by Chileans) 
guilty of criminal offenses should be re- 
tried and those not guilty should be al- 
lowed to vote. 

The President’s answer was that his 
award was final, that as it was he and 
not the Government that had made it, 
our troops certainly would not be sent, 
and that the Plebiscitary Commission 
(General Pershing and one man each for 
Chile and Peru) would handle com- 
plaints. Peruvian papers criticize him 
for harshness in his response, and reit- 
erate the belief that Chile has all the 
best of it in the coming plebiscite. 


The Right to Fire 


HE Supreme Court is considering 

another contest between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. The case is one 
brought by Frank S. Myers, appointed 
postmaster at Portland, Oregon, by 
President Wilson and by him removed, 
without notification to the Senate, be- 
fore his four-year term expired. Myers, 
considering this illegal, sued the Gov- 
ernment for back salary. His claim was 
dismissed on technical grounds, and he 
appealed to the Supreme Court. In 
order that the Senate might be repre- 
sented by counsel, the Court ordered the 
case reargued, and Senator Pepper is to 
appear as “friend of the court.” Solici- 
tor General Beck will represent the 
President. Senator Pepper’s argument 
is that Congress has full power over all 
offices that it creates and is entitled to 
decide how and when incumbents may 
be removed. 


Count Karolyi Speaks 
N& it can be—has been—told! 

Count Karolyi, formerly president 
of the Hungarian Republic, “gagged” 
by our State Department, finally went 
to Canada. Reporters went with him 
and he talked. What he said was cer- 
tainly not calculated to endanger the 
country—though, in fairness, it must be 
remembered that Secretary Hughes, mys- 
terious about the secret reasons for keep- 
ing Karolyi silent, admitted that he was 
not dangerous. Count Karolyi, in inter- 
views and a signed statement, expound- 
ed the menace of the reactionary Horthy 
Government in Hungary, prophesied a 
new war unless such monarchistic de- 
velopments were curbed, and said the 
reason the Harthy Government feared 








his speaking was that it might affect the 
present financial support by America ot 
the Hungarian Government. 

Before sailing back to England, 
where the Karolyis have been free to 
speak as they chose, the Countess Kar- 
olyi visited Washington and asked Wil- 
liam R. Castle, Jr., of the State De- 
partment, to tell her what had been the 
“secret information” basis for the gag. He 
said that it was information from Italy 
that the pair had been expelled as Bol- 
shevist propagandists. According to the 
Countess—and she offered proof—the 
Italian charges were long ago with- 
drawn and the Karolyis were exoner- 
ated. Both still charge that the Hun- 
garian Minister, Count Szechenyi, and 
his wife, Gladys Vanderbilt, were 
chiefly responsible for spreading the re- 
ports against them here. 


- Oil Claims 


sé ERTAIN interests” have been 

objecting to the terms of the 
recent agreement which gives Japan oil 
and mineral concessions in the Russian 
portion of Sakhalin Island. The impli- 
cation is that these concessions break the 
open-door pledge made by Japan and 
other nations at the Washington Con- 
ference with reference to Russian terri- 
tory. President Coolidge has let it be 
known that he and Secretary Kellogg 
do not consider that the pledge has been 
violated. The Sinclair Oil Company is 
interested because it claims a prior con- 
cession in the Sakhalin oil fields—in 
property owned by Russia but held by 
Japanese troops as security in an affair 
between Russia and Japan. Moscow 
courts recently pronounced the Sinclair 
concession invalid, but the company has 
filed a brief with the State Department 
defending its claim. Provisions of this 
concession from Russia are interesting: 
it was to be cancellable if the United 
States did anything threatening the in- 
tegrity of Soviet Russia, or it might be 
cancelled after five years if the United 
States Government had not meantime 
extended de jure recognition to the 
Soviet Government. We shall be hear- 
ing more about it. 








It was after a visit last summer to the 
Island of Vollendam, in Holland, that 
Edith C. Blum, our cover artist, made the 
sketch of ““The Dutch Bonnet.” 

Miss Blum studied for one winter at 
the Art League in New York and under 
private tutors for two or three years. She 
is a member of the National Association 
of Women Painters and has exhibited with 
them. Portraiture has always interested 
her more than anything else, and most 
of her work is done in crayon or pastel, 
which she finds lend themselves readily 
to the little sketches—especially of chil- 
dren—that she enjoys doing. 

Next to her drawing, Miss Blum de- 
lights in old and rare volumes, and has 
made quite a collection during her travels 
through Europe, where she has spent al- 
most half of her life. 
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Balfour Among the Arabs 


N April 1 the Earl of Balfour jp. 


augurated the Hebrew UL niver. 
sity on Mount Scopus, a spur of the 
Mount of Olives, in Jerusalem. The 
University is one phase of the movement 
to make Palestine again a national home 
for the Jewish people and is in line with 
the so-called Balfour declaration made 
in November, 1917. That declaration 
was that the British government favored 
the establishment of such a_ national 
home in Palestine,on the understanding 
that the civil and religious rights of 
non-Jewish communities there should be 
respected. Lord Balfour was enthusias- 
tically welcomed by the Jews through- 
out his trip within Palestine, but the 
“non-Jewish communities’—the Arabs— 
held aloof and many of them draped 
houses and shops in mourning as an ex. 
pression of disapproval of the Balfour 
declaration and policy. And when I ord 
Balfour went on across the Svrian bor. 
der and entered Damascus—in French 
control—his life was threatened in a 
violent Arab demonstration. The Ara- 
bians’ grievance is that they were drawn 
into the war on promise of Arabia for 
the Arabians, and that the promises 
have not been kept. 


The “White Primary” in Texas 


HE National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People 
will contend in the courts for the right 
of Negroes to vote in the Texas pri- 
mary, carrying an appeal to the Svu- 
preme Court if necessary. A Texas law 
of 1923 forbade any Negro to vote ata 
Democratic primary. In suits brought 
in both the state courts and the Federal 
District Court, the law has been pro 
nounced constitutional—the courts rul- 
ing that primaries are not. elections. 
The Association argues that, as Texas 
is a one-party state, to debar a voter 
from the Democratic primary is to de- 
prive him of sharing in the government, 
and that the “white primarv” law prac- 
tically makes ineffective the provision 
in the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution that “the rights of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged . . . on a- 
count of race, color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.”” Moorfield Storev 
of Boston, former president of the 
American Bar Association, will be con- 
nected with the case in the event of ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court. It will of 
course furnish a test for other states. 


A New Broom in Prohibition 
INCOLN C. Andrews, former 


cavalry officer who reorganized 
the military police system of the A. E. 
F., has been anvointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in charge of 
Customs, Coast Guard, and especially 

the Prohibition unit. 
A pril 12, 19235. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


A pril 9, 1925. 

> HERE are certain political 
tendencies and accomplish- 
ments here which are out- 
standing even in this qui- 
escent period, some of 
which are important for 
record and some as the probable basis of 
discussion in the next Congress in De- 
cember: 

First, note the definite strengthening 
of the reorganization of the foreign 
service, under the Rogers bill, by the 
appointment of John A. MacMurray, 
Assistant Secretary of State, Minister 
to China. Mr. MacMurray will take 
the place of Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman. 
The appointment has put new life into 
the service because of the elevation of a 
service man, first to the responsible post 
of Assistant Secretary in the home office, 
then as Minister to an important coun- 
try. The new American Minister to 
China was graduated from Princeton 
and Columbia Law School, thereafter 
entering the diplomatic service by com- 
petitive examination, being appointed 
secretary to the American legation at 
Bangkok, Siam, in 1907. From the ob- 
scure post at Siam he went to the lega- 
tion at Athens as secretary, thence to the 
second secretaryship of the American 
embassy at Petrograd. In 1913 he was 
sent to Peking as secretary of the lega- 
tion, later to Tokyo as counsellor of em- 
bassy, then back to Peking as chargé 
d'affaires, becoming an expert through 
study and experience on Far Eastern 
Affairs, and so recognized upon his re- 
turn to Washington. He entered the 
Division of Near Eastern Affairs in the 
State Department in which he rose to 
be Chief. In this record of consistent 
ability and promotion is the background 
of the new plan for reorganization of 
the diplomatic service, with provision for 
more adequate salaries and recognition 
of merit rather than prominence in po- 
litical party councils and camnaiens 
Second, participation of the United 





States in the World Court grows in 
importance in the President’s mind, as 
the proposition for a further interna- 
tional conference on disarmament is re- 
moved as a probability. Senator Borah’s 
cooperation, as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, in advancing mem- 
bership in the Court, which, it will be 
remembered, the President strongly ad- 
vocated in his message, is not as assured 
as some believe. Upon Senator Borah’s 
frank position on the question depends a 
great deal, for, undoubtedly, he will be 
able to control a majority vote on such 
a proposition when Congress reassem- 
bles and the matter again comes before 
the Foreign Relations Committee in 
which it was defeated at the last session. 

Third, continued dissatisfaction with 
the rules of the Senate and more than 
ordinary interest in the coming attack 
to be launched by Vice-President Dawes 
—plus a general dissatisfaction with the 
Senate itself, cumulative since the 
League of Nations controversy and the 
defeat of the Versailles Treaty—an 
aversion directed as much toward ob- 
structionist members as nullifying rules. 

Fourth, the probability of the ap-- 
pointment of more women in important 
public positions, as the President be- 
comes more disposed and favorable to 
suggested nominations. The Depart- 
ment of Justice could find places for 
more women as law clerks and legal as- 
sistants, and the State Department still 
has the first woman diplomat, Miss Lu- 
cile Atcherson, unassigned to a foreign 


post. A second woman, Miss Pattie 
Edith May 
Nourse Run for 
Rogers Congress 
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Field, has just passed the examination. 

But, on the whole, this is the time of 
year down here when editors come to 
Washington to size up the universe for 
the coming political season and find ex- 
cellent golf at Chevy Chase. The time 
when couples wander through the Na- 
tional Museum, then wonder where 
they have been, as they emerge arm in 
arm. When Senators and Congress- 
men like to inspect remote grounds and 
mark battlefields. And, more notice- 
ably, when dulcet voices on the tele- 
phone croon that the world is waiting 
for a picture of the public official, his 
wife and children, to such an extent 
that photographers are at their wits’ end 
to induce the gentlemen to submit to two 
or three hundred dollars’ worth of pho- 
tographs; in fact, the whole, merry 
world ought to have its picture taken, 
lured by tales of the extreme beauty or 
renown of the principals or the infantile 
mimics of life. The truth may be on 
the side of the photographer. The world 
may be hungrily waiting. The ill tem- 
per of the victim may be no indication 
of the lack of demand for his likeness 
in print. 


Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, widow of 
Representative John Jacob Rogers, of 
Massachusetts, who died a few weeks 
ago, will contest for a seat in the House 
representing the Fifth Massachusetts 
District, to succeed her husband, if early 
reports are confirmed. Mrs. Rogers, 
during the entire term of her distin- 
guished husband, was no less distin- 
guished and beloved for the work she 
did among disabled soldiers and in the 
hospitals of the capital. She is a woman 
of more than usual ability and charm, 
versed in the kind of constructive poli- 
tics which interested her husband, who 
will be known in political history for 
the vears of work he put upon the plan 
for the reorganization of the diplomatic 
service and the resultant legislation 
which has revolutionized it, making it 

















more representative of ability and 
achievement than of large inheritance 
taxes. 


Justice and Mrs. Harlan F. Stone 
have proved that fish are no respecters of 
persons. The former Attorney General 
had no difficulty in bringing some of the 
largest specimens in the Florida waters 
over the edge of the little fishing boat on 
his recent trip. He sat solid and con- 
tented in the fishing end in a comfortable 
rattan chair, with his pipe going, watch- 
ing the big fellow who allowed himself 
to be played within ten feet of the party, 
then with a double flip through the air 
shook off the bait, casting his cold fishy 
eye upon the Hoover party, and cutting 
and running for the lesser fishermen off 
the coast of Cuba. Mrs. Stone stood by. 
But the look which Mr. Justice Stone 
gave the fish is another story. 


The popularity of the President 


grows, and it is now discovered that he 
has a sharply defined taste in women’s 
hats. 


Mrs. Coolidge came down the 
street in Northamp- 
ton some time ago, 
wearing what was 
probably the most 
cheerful hat in the 
world. It was a 
large garden shape 
with foliage and 
flowers in riot and 
full blossom. “Well, 
Grace,” said the 
neighbors, “‘you look 
lovely in that hat.” ‘‘Yes,” she replied, 
“Cal bought it for me. So history 
turns to the White House and to the 
visits from the executive offices to the 
upper rooms of the boudoir of the mis- 
tress and the advent of band boxes and 
inspection by the President for becom- 
ingness of line, color and style. The 
President’s taste is extremely conserva- 
tive. Where he came from, when a man 
got to be a certain age he wore soft, 
high top boots, devoid of irritating laces 
which obviated the necessity of portly 
New Englanders having to stoop over, 
and when a woman attained this age 
without demur she fell back upon black, 
gray and dull winter colors. Mrs. 
Coolidge has been riding around with 
her mother in an ensemble of the color 
of the breast of robin. But that dull 
time has not yet arrived for her. 
Undoubtedly this is the height of the 
Coolidge popularity. The trend of pol- 
itics is due to usher in some slight reac- 
tion soon, such as the recent rumbling 
of Democrats from New York, who 
point to the Napoleonic abilities of Gov- 
ernor Al Smith, who has made a Repub- 
lican legislature gratefully eat out of his 
hand, and a Republican President who 
was unable to make a Republican Con- 
gress listen to his conservative advice. 
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Publication of Sinclair Lewis’s latest 
work, “Arrowsmith,” has caused more 
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Hutter at the capital than it made in any 
other community, as Washington more 
or less thinks it owns him. He hired a 
room on Seventeenth Street and pegged 
away at ‘Main Street” like a day laborer 
while his family lived in comfort in the 
cooler part of town. He lunched at the 
Cosmos Club with the medical frater- 
nity and then, with a slap of his red 
shock, stalked out muttering, “Back to 
the mines! Back to the mines!’’ What 
he desired, of course, was to raise a sCi- 
entific issue among scientific men and it 
has been sufficiently well begun here to 
suit any up-and-coming novelist. One 
prominent physician says it is remark- 
able how much medical insight and pro- 
fessional study the volume shows. 
Another great scientist regards it as pre- 
posterous to end the story by hanging a 
scientific laboratory up in an eyrie in the 
trees. Another man in politics refuses 
to let his family read the book because 
of the way “Sinclair killed off Leora.” 
Undoubtedly Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
remembers an afternoon at the White 
House when the President’s aide an- 
nounced with a quiver, “Mr. and Mrs. 
Main Street,” who had been invited to 
tea with the President and Mrs. Wil- 
son. Sinclair Lewis has one son who is 
now in school in Switzerland, and he 
and his wife are on a walking tour along 
the Riviera. They have made their base 
of operations in London. It is the same 
old story of'a successful American fas- 
cinated with the English countryside 
and a foreign populace duly appreciative 
of the fairness and good looks of an 
American woman. It was Sinclair 
Lewis's books with others which the book 
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shop downtown used to send to Wood- 
row Wilson for his amusement when he 
was convalescing. 

If Mr. Lewis comes back here there 
are still plenty of vacant rooms on Sev- 
enteenth Street, although they are rap- 
idly being taken up for offices for the 
other members of the writing colony. 
I’rincess Bibesco is out with her new 
novel, ‘“The Fir and the Palm.” General 
Harbord is concluding his war memoirs, 
which are said to be so frank as to be 
provocative, amusing and _ interestingly 
indiscreet, much more so than the jour- 
nal which General Dawes kept and pub- 
lished, for General Harbord has 
apparently written as if there still were 
few restraints. The flair here for auto- 
biography is always the source of a fine 
argument among friends as to whether 
anything of the kind can be published 
successfully while the subject is still 








alive. The consensus of opinion is that 
the author ought to disappear immedj- 
ately after publication to insure artistic 
effect and proper reading. 


Mrs. Borden Harriman is always 
writing, accumulating reminiscences and 
diary material which some day will in- 
terest the country as much as her recent 
volume, “From Pinafores to Politics,” 
Mrs. Harriman is head and shoulders 
in Democratic organization at the capi- 
tal and has under her a most effective 
women’s in national politics, 
Throughout winter it has held 
weekly meetings 
with luncheons and 
lectures by celebri- 
ties, with the work 
so planned and dis- 
tributed that the 
sense of responsibil- 
ity has been an im- 
portant factor in 
success 


group 
the 
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Senator Wads. 
worth is denying the probability of ac- 
cepting the portfolio of War in the Cool- 
idge Cabinet in the event of the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Weeks, who is now ill. 
Senator Wadsworth would bring to such 
an office a long experience in military 
matters, in which he is a recognized ex- 
pert as head of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. The old Hay house 
in which the Wadsworths have lived in 
Washington for many years has been 
disposed of and is expected to be torn 
down. As Alice Hay, the daughter of 
John Hay, the famous Secretary of 
State, Mrs. Wadsworth has kept up the 
historic Hay mansion facing the White 
House across Lafayette Park. The sce- 
nic preservation of the capital has had a 
devastating blow during the last year or 
two because of the destruction of such 
old residences and historic landmarks. 
Apartment houses and offices have gone 
up on spots left unmarked for their il- 
lustrious predecessors. Bits of Wash- 
ington upon which Europeans have 
feasted their eyes as if they were a corner 
of home have become dump heaps for 
giant office build- 
ings. Lafayette 
Square, in front of 
the White House, 
which was almost 
the front yard of 
the Executive Man- 
sion, and beautiful 
with its old trees 
and flower beds, a 
few years ago was 
surrounded by the 
fine residences of the Adamses, the Cor- 
corans and other families of social and 
national distinction, buildings of fine ar- 
chitecture with walled gardens in the 
rear, bits of stained glass and interior 
panelings, with old trees and aged wis- 
(Continued on page 27) 
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- velvet-cloaked, collared in pearls, 
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(c) Malvina Hoffman 


Malvina Hoffman. Sculptor 


T was distinctly a working 
sculptress that entered the 
room, smocked and trou- 
sered, her hair tied up in a 
colored scarf. Her face 
was grey with weariness, 
and it was a Clay-ey fist that she granted 
to be shaken. 

“T’m tired.” She fairly dropped into 

a chair. “Has my friend gone?” 

“Yes, Just. He looked worn out.” 
“He always does. Says he’s scared. 

Anybody’d think I was a surgeon, or a 
psychoanalyst, when I do a portrait.” 
Disjointed, hesitating words, putting 

something off. Diffident words. Here 

were no smooth phrases, no well-oiled 

air for publication. This was a 
real person, tired, and shy. 

“I guess you’ll want to see the 
studio.” She rose gallantly out of 

her weariness, and led the way 

down a narrow hall to a big, sky- 

lit room, bare and colorless, peo- 

pled with heads and pedestals and 

formless sheeted figures. She 
nodded at the clay head of a man 
whose eyes saw far. “This is the 
person who just left. A few more 
sittings, and I’ll have him finished. 

It’s hard work making him be nat- 

ural. But I suppose if he weren't 

so sensitive he wouldn’t be the big 

man he is.’ She pinched reflec- 

tively at the unfinished sleeve. 
Next to him stood a wise woman, 





coiffed for evening. ‘Mrs. Harri- 
man, as she looks at the opera.” 
This was the wife of an empire 
builder, who thrust out and consol- 
idated railroads where no one else 
had faith to go. It was also the 
woman to whom American music 
owes so much. All that lay in the 
deep eyes and the fine lift of the 
head. 

“There was a nice group of prob- 
lems in this.” Malvina Hoffman’s 
linger traced the path of her words. 

Character, distinction, velvet, 


By Mildred Adams 


pearls, skin, they all have to be handled 
differently. That was fun!” 

For the National Society of Colonial 
Dames she has just designed the gold 
medal which they presented “For emi- 
nent patriotic service.” It is only three 
inches across, yet its classic figures have 
such dignity and power that one credits 
them with much greater size. 

“That photograph? Oh, that’s the 
Bush House group. You know about 
Bush House. It’s being erected in Lon- 
don at the head of King’s Highway by 
the Bush Terminal people. Its promi- 
nent location, and the fact that its archi- 
tecture is American, have created a lot 
of discussion over there. My two fig- 
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Miss Hoffman's polychrome portrait of 
Pavlowa as a Byzantine Madonna 


At top of page—the Pavlowa frieze 


ures holding the torch of Anglo-Ameri- 
can friendship are to stand above the 
entrance. In order to look right from 
the street below they had to be twelve 
feet high. The modeling of them is all 
done, and now they are being cut from 
pieces of marble that weigh eighty tons. 
No, I don’t do the rough cutting. When 
the figures are in place, up over the en- 
trance, I’ll do some finishing on a scaf- 
fold.” 

She turned away from the two stately 
giants as footsteps sounded at the door. 
A lean man in a ragged shirt, humor in 
his quizzical eyes, a cigarette in his fin- 
gers, his hair alert, he walked over to 
the clay head, sprinkled it reflectively, 

and withdrew with a laconic “back 
later” over his shoulder. “That's 
Bill,’ Miss Hoffman explained as 
he shut the door. “Janitor extraor- 
dinary and philosopher of the stu- 
dios. He’s rather a wonderful per- 
son. A long time ago he decided 
that he had not enough real talent 
to create, and he has spent his life 
ministering to those who have. He 
is a mascot to many studios. | put 
him in bronze not long ago.” 

There is a wide difference of 
mood, and method, and material be- 
tween the bronze of Bill, cigarette, 
topknot, quizzical eyes, scrubbing 
brush in hand, and the series of bas- 
reliefs which make up the Pavlowa 
frieze. Here, in cold white plaster, 
is that maddest and loveliest of bal- 
lets, the Bacchanale. And as you 
gaze at it the coldness disappears, 
the rigid plaster grows pliant, and 
the grace and lightness of the mod- 
eled dancers trembles on the verge 
of motion. 

Miss Hoffman has made many 
portraits of Madame Pavlowa. In 
the Metropolitan Museum her tiny 
wax statue listens always for the 
music of the Gavotte. She has just 
exhibited a new waxen mask whose 
delicacy of modeling is so exquisite, 
and color and texture so fine, that 
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one expects the petaled lids to litt and 
reveal age-long questions in the eyes. It 
was awarded the Watrous gold medal 
at the winter exhibit of the National 
Academy. Her polychrome portrait of 
the great Russian in the character of a 
Byzantine Madonna is fascinating both 
as a bit of dramatic portraiture and as 
a revival of an old method. 

All her representations of the dancer 
have much more in them than could 
possibly come out of a merely formal 
contact between artist and subject. They 
testify to a friendship of many years’ 
standing, and to an intimate knowledge 
of character that comes only through 
play and work together. 

Miss Hoffman has the gift of friend- 
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Miss Hoffman's portrait bust of Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman 


ship to a very unusual degree. She 
would not speak, and her secretary re- 
grettully dared not, of the friendly 
hand she has extended to men and wom- 
en who were still struggling for train- 
ing and for recognition. At the very 
beginning of the war she founded 
L’Appui-Aux Artistes in France, a so- 
ciety which fed, clothed, and cared for 
the wives and families of French artists, 
and, as the conflict continued and the 
wounded men came back to a world 
which had no time for art, it cared for 
the artists themselves. 

In this country she founded the Jugo- 
slav Relief Committee, and it was as 
vice-chairman of that, as well as the rep- 
resentative of other organizations, that 
she went through Jugoslavia in 1919. 
Two short, pungent articles tell the 
bare details of that trip, notes which 
show in words the same grasp of essen- 
tials that marks her pencil sketches for 
illustrations. It was a difficult and dan- 
gerous journey, through disease-ridden 
~* See the January 26, 1924, Crtrzen cover. 
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towns and over shattered roads. And 
with it all she fed her hungry interest 
in human beings, and learned to know 
the land and the people of Ivan Mestro- 
vic. 

Her championship of that genius is 
another chapter in the record of her fine 
friendships. This country is at the pres- 
ent time enjoying an exhibition of his 
sculpture, which is one of the great art 
events in our era. 

Her three portraits of 
show the same rare ability to understand 
character, and to interpret it in the 
terms of her own art. Where another 
might have considered Paderewski, the 
pianist, as the dominant personality, 
with the Polish statesman and the pri- 
vate citizen as negligible manifestations, 
Miss Hoffman saw three distinct indi- 
vidualities, equally strong, with an 
equal distinction, and a kind of spiritual 
solitariness. And thus she modeled 
him, the statesman grave and formal, 
the head finely set on a convention ot 
vertical lines which might be the wings 
of genius or the eagle of Poland; the 
musician* formalized, too, but so that 
the music of the world seemed to lie in 
brow and eyes and tenderer mouth, and 
the man, faintly smiling, through with 
formality, his face softened and become 
kind, approachable, and friendly. 

It may be that her life-long familiarity 
with music helped her to understand 
him. Her’ father was Richard Hoff- 
man, himself a famous pianist, and so- 
loist for thirty-one years with the Phil- 
harmonic Society. As a child her days 
were filled with the insistent sound of 
music. She herself was always drawing 
and modeling, and for five years she 
studied painting with John Alexander, 
training that fine sense of line and tex- 
ture which keeps reappearing in her 
work, But her slow progress failed to 
satisfy her. 

“And then, after five years of paint, 
I made that bust of my father.” Her 
eyes rested lovingly on a fine marble. 
“T sent it to the Academy, and Mr. AIl- 
exander, who was on the committee 
which accepted it, told me that if I could 


Paderewski 








model as well as that, I'd better stop 
my painting and turn to sculpture,” 

She studied with Herbert Adams jp 
New York, and then went to Paris, “J 
went straight to Rodin,” she said simply. 
‘‘and asked if I might study with him, 
He was an old man then, and wasn’t 
doing any teaching, but he was very 
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**Bill—Janitor Extraordinary” 


kind, and said he would look at some of 
my work. After he had seen it, he told 
me to keep on modeling, and he would 
help me as much as he could.” 

Her speech, which up to that time had 
been short and casual, grew switter, and 
more intense, as she became absorbed in 
the thought back of the thing she was 
saying. 

“He didn’t believe that anyone can 
teach art. It has to be born in you, and 
if it is, then nothing can stop your be- 
ing an artist. You work, and struggle, 
and try to understand people, and to 
create a feeling, a characteristic, an emo- 
tion. You try this way and you fail, 
you try that way and you fail. And 
then, all of a sudden, you know you've 
done it, you know you’ve made your 
technique serve the intangible spirit you 
were trying to express. 

“And if you succeed, you’ve put one 
fragment of humanity into the universal 
language of art. And that is bigger 
than states or nations or Art 
doesn’t need any spoken language. It 
passes over all the ordinary barriers be- 
tween peoples as though they weren't 

(Continued on page 24) 


races. 





Malvina Hoffman and Anna Pavlowa studying the stars through 


Miss Hoffman's powerful telescope. 
student of astronomy 


The sculptor is an ardent 
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The Farm Puzzle 


What Various Groups Want, and Why 
By George F. Authier 


IDGE faces many difh- 
cult problems in the four 
years of administration 
that stretch out as a vista 
before him, but none more 
perplexing and insistent than that deal- 
ing with agriculture. There has been 
so much discussion of the ‘farm prob- 
lem” and so little done about it that it 
becomes much like Mark Twain’s char- 
acterization of the weather. It contin- 
ues to knock at the doors of Congress 
and of the White House and refuses to 
be quieted with palliatives. 

The farming problem is national in 
its economic sense but more or less local- 
ized in its chief manifestation. It is in 
the Middle West—the Mississippi Val- 
ley—that the storm center lies and in 
the prairie country they are whetting 
their knives for those who do not sense 
the magnitude of the problem. 

The Coolidge administration desires 
to deal with tax legislation, with rail- 
way legislation and to deal with the 
tariff along the lines of the high tariff 
Republicanism. 

But the Middle West, once angered 
because of any real or fancied neglect of 
its own evils, is likely to interpose a veto 
on these programs until its own needs 
have been attended. Even now there is 
a storm developing which may result in 
an onslaught against the present tariff 
system and New England may find it 
not only difficult to increase duties on 
manufactured products, but impossible 
to retain the duties already in force. 


Farm Business Not As Usual 


The immediate problem has grown 
out of war conditions, and while the 
sign “business as usual’ has been hung 
out in front of most other business en- 
terprises the farmer continues in the 
doldrums and even a temporary increase 
in the price of wheat, while it has ame- 
liorated his distress, has not cured it. 
When a great industry, like wheat farm- 
ing, for example, is dependent for a fair 
price upon crop failures in other coun- 
tries, that business is hardly established 
upon a sound basis. 

The Western farmer has been bet- 
tered by his unexpected increase in the 
price of wheat, but his financial distress 
is still acute. In the corn-growing sec- 
tion, where corn is manufactured into 
Meat products, prosperity has been slow 
in arriving. 

_ Towa is one of the greatest corn-grow- 
ing states in the Union. The price of 





corn has risen. But this spells trouble 
rather than help to the lowa farmer. 
Last year’s yield was far below normal. 
Many of them did not have enough 
corn to feed their stock, so they were 
compelled te dump the latter, because 
they could not afford to buy corn for 
feeding purposes. Wholesale market- 
ing of cattle and hogs demoralized the 
meat market, with the result that the 





Watchful Waiting—by the Farm Bloc 





high-priced corn has proved a handicap 
rather than an aid. 

Banks in many parts of the West are 
still filled with securities that are ‘“‘froz- 
en” and the banker and the farmer are 
engaged in a joipt endurance contest in 
which faith, hope and charity are the 
largest ingredients. 

The Western wheat farmer is being 
told to diversify his crops, and receives 
sound advice about not producing sur- 
plus, advice which leaves him cold since 
it is no easy thing to change methods 
of farming overnight, discover new mar- 
kets, buy new machinery and otherwise 
revolutionize his existence. 

This brief summary gives only a 
glimpse of the problem itself but per- 
haps enough to indicate why there is 
still unrest among the farmers of the 
country and why an economic problem 
so great as this may assume tremen- 
dously important political values. 

Various financial remedies were 
handed out to the farmer in past years, 
chiefly in the way of loans, and the op- 
erations of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion probably saved the country from a 
grave disaster. The farmer wants an 
opportunity to borrow money, but he 
discovered he was lifting himself by his 
boot straps, since what he needed was 
not so much additional opportunities to 
increase his indebtedness as a market in 
which to sell his product in order that 





the indebtedness he had 
quired might be diminished. 

The agrarian unrest furnished one of 
the major difficulties for the political 
managers of the last campaign. Reme- 
dial legislation which had been proposed 
before—legislation which was designed 
to restore agriculture rather than to tide 
it over from one year to another, had 
been presented and defeated. The farm- 
ers, through their leaders, were them- 
selves in doubt as to what was necessary. 

When the political parties met in con- 
vention they were lavish in promises to 
the farmer. The Democratic platform, 
not entirely frank, seemed to offer open 
approval of the export corporation idea 
which was the fundamental thing in the 
MecNary-Haugen bill. Senator La Fol- 
lette’s party endorsed the principle of 
both the McNary-Haugen and the Nor- 
ris-Sinclair bills without being too spe- 
cific about either. 

The Republicans pledged themselves 
to “the development and enactment of 
measures which will place the agricul- 
tural interests of America on a basis of 
economic equality with other industry to 
insure its prosperity and success.”’ 

In addition to this, President Coolidge 
announced the formation of a commis- 
sion which was to study the situation 
and produce a remedy. 


Farm Relief Proposals 


Agricultural unrest promised to take 
several of the Northwestern states away 
from President Coolidge and throw 
them into the La Follette column. But 
as the campaign progressed, wheat be. 
gan to increase in price as a result of 


already . ac- 


the Canadian wheat crop failure and 
other reasons, the more conservative 
tendencies of the Western’ farmer 


showed themselves and when the votes 
were counted La Follette had carried 
only one state—his own. 

Agricultural relief was squarely up to 
the President and he proceeded to meet 
the issue through his commission. Be- 
fore passing on to the work of this 
commission, it is necessary to consider 
the outstanding methods of farm relief 
that had been presented : 

The more conservative Western 
forces produced what is known as the 
MecNary-Haugen bill. While presented 
by the less radical element, it had a 
provision which squinted at price fixing. 
Its fundamental provision was the estab- 
lishment of an export corporation which 
was to be financed at its inception by 
the Government with a capital of $50,- 
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000,000. This corporation was to pur- 
chase the farmers’ surplus at a price 
reached by a general average which ap- 
proximated the pre-war price level, and 
sold abroad for what it would bring. For- 
eign competition was to be kept out by 
the tariff atid naturally the price of the 
domestic product would be fixed by that 
paid for the surplus export product. In 
time the $50,000,000 advanced by the 
Government was to be paid off by a 
voluntary tax upon sales, borne by the 
farmer, which, according to the framers 
of the law, would also take care of the 
loss sustained in selling farm products 
abroad for less than was paid for them 
at home. 

The more radical group of farm rep- 
resentatives produced the Norris-Sinclair 
bill. Senator Norris, of Nebraska, was 
the father of this idea. It proposed to 
establish a huge buying and selling cor- 
poration, also financed by the Govern- 
ment, whose purpose was to make Uncle 
Sam the middleman who would buy the 
farmers’ product and sell it to the con- 
sumer. By this method it was proposed 
to take up the spread now absorbed by 
the private middlemen, and as a result 
increase the price to the producer and 
lessen it to the consumer. 


No Bill Passed 


Despite differences of opinion among 
farm representatives, it was decided to 
make the first attempt to secure remedial 
legislation by backing the McNary- 
Haugen bill. This was brought up in 
the House just before the election period, 
in the closing days of the first session 
of the Congress closed March fourth. 
The Administration did not take any 
decided stand relative to this bill, but it 
was generally understood that it did not 
meet with favor. Its price-fixing fea- 
ture was not approved by the cotton- 
growing farmers of the South, who 
oppose anything of a price-fixing nature. 
It was also attacked on the floor of the 
House by Representative Voigt, of 
Wisconsin, a La Follette supporter. 

The bill failed of passage, the election 
followed and a new situation was pre- 
sented. 

President Coolidge’s commission func- 
tioned rather slowly, but a few weeks 
before the close of the last session of 
Congress submitted its report. It was 
evident at once that the report did not 
meet with the approval of those who 
supported either the McNary-Haugen 
bill or the Norris-Sinclair bill. 

Hearings were held by the House 
Committee on Agriculture and it was 
finally decided to try out the first of the 
Administration recommendations, which 
was a bill relative to the regulation of » 
farmers’ cooperatives. The farmer 
group in the House replied they did not 
want any regulating. Representative 


Dickinson, an Iowa Republican, intro- 
duced a substitute measure which pro- 
vided that, in place of a commission 





which would have regulatory powers, 
there should be provided a commission 
with advisory powers only. In the 
meantime, the Middle West farmers 
had introduced a new version of the 
McNary-Haugen bill with the price- 
fixing feature left out. 

The House passed the Dickinson sub- 
stitute over the Administration bill, 
which was characterized by Administra- 
tion supporters as merely “giving three 
cheers for agriculture.” ‘This bill went 
over to the Senate, where it died in the 
closing days of the session, Administra- 
tion Senators claiming the farm bloc 
members were responsible for failure 
to legislate while the farm bloc represent- 
atives replied they would rather have 
no legislation than legislation they did 
not want. 

The spirit of the Administration pro- 
gram in dealing with the problem is 
that all artificial methods should be 
ignored, that what the farmer needs 
more than anything else is an opportu- 
nity to work his own way out, and that 
his problem is one of marketing rather 
than of production. 

Administration opposition to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill was distinctly shown 
in the appointment of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine to succeed the late 
Henry C. Wallace. Wallace had sup- 
ported the McNary-Haugen formula. 
Jardine is on record as opposing it. The 
new McNary-Haugen bill was allowed 
to “die in committee.” 

The chief opposition of the farm bloc 
crowd to the Administration proposals 
is based on an alleged fear it will tend 
to “industrialize” agriculture, empha- 
sizing business generally as _ represent- 
ed by the Department of Commerce at 
the expense of the farming interests, 
heretofore represented by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In the meantime the Administration 
is lining up its forces preparatory to 
putting through its own program, which 
the Western farm bloc says is a pro- 
gram of. palliatives, while the farmers 
themselves remain in doubt as to what 
they want. Senator Arthur Capper, of 
Kansas, has just gone on a Western 
tour, saying before he left that he pro- 
posed to have the farmers say for them- 
selves just what they want. 


What Is the McNary-Haugen Bill, 
Anyway? 

In view of the storm raised by the 
insistent presentation of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, it will be interesting to 
examine, for a moment, just what gives 
this measure its undoubted vitality. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
McNary-Haugen bill is a challenge to 
the tariff-protected industries of the 
East and that the forces back of it say, 
in effect: ‘You are protected—give us 
our share of protection or we will 
wreck the system.” And this is the way 
in which they reason: 
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They insist that both labor and jn- 
dustry are protected. That labor has 
its restrictive immigration bill, its 
Adamson law and various other protec- 
tive laws which enable it, artificially, to 
secure more for labor than it would 
otherwise in an open market. The tar- 
iff protects the manufacturer, he gets the 
long end of the operations of the Treas- 
ury, they claim, and the distribution of 
credits, etc. 

They admit the farmer’s product js 
protected, but to this they answer that 
it is the export surplus which fixes his 
domestic price and, except for certain 
articles, he would be just as well off if 
there were no tariff at all. In the 
meantime, he has to pay the increased 
costs incident to the operations of the 
tariff on things other than farm prod- 
ucts. 


Everything Costs More—to the Farmer 


They call attention to the fact that 
the purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar has fallen far below what it was 
prior to the war. Until recently, the 
price he has received, except during the 
war itself, has been low, and he com- 
plains further that his war price was 
restricted. He adds that every detail of 
the production of farm machinery— 
from mining to shipping—costs more, 
and all of these added costs have been 
passed on from one purchaser to an- 
other until they are all paid for by the 
farmer when he buys his machinery, 
while, on the contrary, there is no way 
in which he can pass on his added costs 
to some one else. In other words, he 
complains, he is penalized going and 
coming. In effect he buys in a protect- 
ed market and, since the export surplus 
fixes his domestic price, he sells in an 
open market. So he insists, through his 
Middle Western representatives, you let 
me in on your protective tariff system, or 
change it. If it amounts to a direct sub- 
sidy, and a direct subsidy is the only 
way in which the farmer can be permit- 
ted to share in this system, the more 
frank protagonists of this legislation say, 
let’s have a subsidy. 

It does not need any prolonged analy- 
sis of the philosophy of the Coolidge ad- 
ministration to see it will never approve 
anything so economically revolutionary 
as what is contained in the McNary- 
Haugen bill. Neither can it be imag- 
ined it would give its approval to the 
other farm relief formula known as the 
Norris-Sinclair bill, which would have 
Uncle Sam act as middleman in trans- 
porting the farm product to the table 
and put the Government in business on 
a huge scale. 

Diversification of farming; abandan- 
ment of exclusive wheat growing in the 
wheat country; general application of 
economic laws to farming as to other 
industry; development of the cooperative 
marketing idea among farmers, but with 

(Continued on page 26) 























Caesar Opens 
A Theatre 


THEATRICAL event is occurring as_ these 

lines go to press—the opening of the Theatre 
Guild’s home of its own, on West Fifty-second 
Street, New York: brilliant proof of the Guild's 
success, and confusion to the cynical belief that 
good things don’t pay. For several years the The- 
atre Guild has been justifying its faith in public 
taste, and this season has needed three theatres in 
which to prove it. 





A Glimpse Inside 


The opening is made with Shaw's ‘‘Caesar and 
Cleopatra’’—an elaborate production, with more 
than seventy in the cast. Caesar—the Caesar who 
governs “‘without punishment, without revenge,” 
“who has no hatred in him,” but knows how to 
make men serve him—is played by Lionel Atwill 
—English, of course; who but an Englishman could 
have so Roman a face? Atwill has played much 
Shaw, Shakespeare, Ibsen, as well as lesser plays. 
Helen Hayes is undertaking the biggest part of 
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The New Guild Theatre. Above 


Executive Director—one of the six directors of the 
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Lionel Atwill As Caesar 


her career—Shaw’'s willful, cruel, spoiled child of 
a Cleopatra. Perhaps more people think of Miss 
Hayes as the young girl in “Dear Brutus” than 
in any other of her réles. Helen Westley, who 
is a director of the Theatre Guild, plays Ftatateeta, 
Cleopatra's chief nurse. 

Within, the theatre is rich in color and lovely 
in design, and equipped with every modern sort 
of lounge and club arrangement. 

A whole floor is devoted to the 
new school for actors, under 
the direction of Winifred 
Lenihan, and the “‘grid’’— 
see that tall part above the 
roof?—which attends to 
stage machinery and such 
mysteries is specially 
high and wonderfull! 
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Mrs. Ashby, 
Suttragist 


By Mary Foster 


HE hands of the clock in 
the Women's University 
Club pointed to nine as a 
sleepy page reported from 
the breakfast room, ‘Mrs. 
Corbett Ashby will be 
right out.” And almost on her heels 
the President of the International Wo- 
man Suffrage Alliance came into the 
scrubbed hall, and bade a smiling fare- 
well to one reporter as she welcomed 
another. 

There was no evidence in her quiet 
nianner of the ten o'clock train she had 
to catch, nor of the important confer- 
ence to be held somehow between then 
and now, nor of the fact that even her 
breakfast had been invaded by the pub- 
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Mrs. Corbett Ashby 
“Born and bred a suffragist”’ 


lic press. She was as unruffled; and her 
voice as leisurely as though she had a 
long, idle day ahead of her. 

That morning scene is fairly typical 
of the program which is filling her first 
visit to this country. She is to stay 
through April and early May, and in 
that short time she will attend three big 
conventions. She goes to the meeting of 
the American Association of University 
Women in Indianapolis, the National 
League of Women Voters in Richmond, 
and the International Council of Wo- 
men in Washington, besides making in- 
numerable speeches throughout that part 
of the United States which lies between 
the Atlantic and the Mississippi. She 


will need all her quiet, unhurried man- 
ner to carry it through with any kind 
of personal comfort. 

That calmness is clearly the result of 
effective planning and economy of effort, 
rather than the expression of a phleg- 
matic temperament. 


Mrs. Corbett Ash- 


by is distinctly a vivid person. Fairly 
tall and well-built, her dark hair 
springs back from a fine forehead and 
frames a face whose traditional English 
rosiness mirrors her changing moods. It 
is so alive, so mobile that no camera 
could catch its quick shifts, and for that 
reason no two photographs look like each 
other, or any one like the lady herself. 

She became president of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance in 1923 
when Mrs. Catt refused to serve in that 
office longer. She had gained valuable 
experience in international affairs in her 
capacity as League of Nations Secretary 
for the Alliance, which meant keeping it 
informed as to the'acts and deliberations 
of that world body. Twenty-three ear- 
lier years of official service in the Consti- 
tutional Suffrage Society of England 
had given her skilled training in suffrage 
work, and besides, as she said with a 
laugh, “I was born and bred a suffra- 
gist!” 

“My father, Charles Corbett, was a 
Liberal Member of Parliament in those 
hard years from 1906 to 1910, and he 
stood so consistently for suffrage that 
Mrs. Faweett and other leaders declared 
him to be the suffragists’ best friend. My 
mother was always interested in public 
affairs, and she was one of the first half 
dozen women to engage seriously in suf- 
frage work. So you see I have always 
lived in an atmosphere of public service. 

“That is typical of a great number of 
English women. Their interest in public 
affairs goes back at least as far as the 
Corn Laws agitation, and they have 
built up a tradition of service to the state 
that is as fine as it is among their 
brothers. And even in the midst of our 
after-war troubles that tradition is hold- 
ing firm. Our women are doing partic- 
ularly fine local work, and especially as 
local magistrates. Almost all the 
benches have at least one woman serving 
on them, and in many places they serve 
in equal numbers with the men.” 

Mrs. Ashby has stood for Parliament 
several times, but never when there was 
the slightest chance of winning. 

“A friend called me on the telephone 
one day,” she laughed, “in great pertur- 
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Woodgate, 
Dane Hill, 
where Mrs. 
Ashby is 
“at home.” 
And Master 
Michael 
Corbett 
Ashby, who 
is a large 
factor in 
that home 


bation over the problem of what I was 
going to do with my family when I got 
into Parliament. I told her placidly 
that she need not worry. All the excite- 
ment would be over as soon as the re- 
turns came in, and I would be back 
home as usual. And I was.” 

She believes very thoroughly that the 
way for women to do the most effective 
political work is through a party. She 
has always been a Liberal, ‘“‘and a goad 
in the side of my party for many years,” 
she added, thinking of those years of 
struggling for suffrage, when she urged 
more definite action than the cautious 
party leader thought wise. But if her 
party found her a thorn before she could 
vote, they have found her a tower of 
strength since. : 

Her home is the most English of vine- 
covered country houses, and there the 
President of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance becomes Margery 
Corbett Ashby of Woodgate, Dane Hill. 
Her husband was a practising lawyer 
before he went to war, and he has been 
occupied with semi-public affairs since 
his safe return. Pictures of her small 
son look like a combination of imp and 
angel, and according to his adoring 
mother he is more often the former than 
the latter. They spend family holidays 
in walking trips and mountain climbing, 
a sport which is one of Mrs. Ashby’s 
favorite amusements. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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What the American Woman Thinks 


An Open Forum for the Frank Expression of Opinion 








Forward, Jury Women 
By Florence E. Allen 


Justice of the Ohio Supreme Court 


DISTINGUISHED Ohio 
lawyer recently said to me 
upon the question’ of 
women serving on the 
jury: “The caliber of the 
jury in this state has been enhanced 
greatly by .the presence of women on 
the jury. They are both more intelli- 
gent and more conscientious than the 
men jurors whom we had before the 
enfranchisement of women.” 

This statement from a man who has 
a great repute in our state epitomizes 
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the conclusions of men in Ohio with 
regard to the use of women upon the 
jury. From every direction I hear the 
same thing, that the women are intelli- 
gent; that they do not allow their sym- 
pathies to sway them in the considera- 
tion of the evidence, and that they are 
extremely honest in voting upon the ver- 
dicts. One judge, in fact, went so far 
as to give me a written statement, to 
the effect that it is far more difficult 
for the attorneys to pull the wool over 
the eyes of the women on the jury than 
of the men. 

For my own part, I believe that noth- 
ing so advantageous to the administra- 
tion-gf justice as the use of women on 
the jury has occurred within the last 
fifty years in the state of Ohio, and the 
result is a great stimulus of interest in 
all of our court administration. 

Every court problem which faces us 
is, at the bottom, due to the ignorance 
and apathy of the electors with regard 
to the administration of justice, and in 
no way can that ignorance and apathy 
be so readily dissipated as by the use 
of citizens of integrity and understand- 
ing upon the jury. 

In view of the conceded success of 
women as jurors in Ohio and in other 





states, it seems almost unbelievable that 
there are states in this country 
where women have to fight for the right 
to sit upon a jury, or where, if the 
right is conceded, administrative ofh- 
cials block their use. 


Why Conventions? 
. By Belle Sherwin 


President, National League of Women Voters 


(See her on page 4) 


<6) F making many conventions 
and conferences there is ob- 
‘viously no end, but rather an 
increase. . One good confer- 
ence begets another and a 
train of lesser ones follows. Conven- 
tions multiply in towns and counties as 
the yeast or organization works through 
the polit.cal units of the states. There 
is a reason of course. In varying de- 
grees conventions are all rather like an 
Old Home’ Week telescoped into an in- 
stitute at one end and into a hard-work- 
ing Congress at the other. They are 
exhausting—but to the survivors defi- 
nitely rewarding. 

“I never went to college and such a 
week as this has been serves me annually 
instead of a college course and a class 
reunion. I can never begin to say what 
it means to me,” a delegate once wrote. 
She is one of those rare persons in whom 
the sense of gratitude has not grown 
old-fashioned and like all such blessed 
folk she takes with her—to convention 
and elsewhere—one sure source of the 
benefit she receives. She is conscious of 
her own need. At home the weight of 
leadership in the new country of wo- 
men’s political responsibility is upon her 
shoulders. Each year she brings to con- 
vention the eager inquiry of a mind seek- 
ing solutions of practical problems, ex- 
pecting to find comfort and support in 
new knowledge and the philosophy of 
others. So she finds them. 

In so far as she shares her problems 
and discoveries she gives the convention 
quite as much as she gets, for it is in 
sharing vital experience that conventions 
are justified. A real convention is like 
a great mill, into the door of which 
wend their way annually those who have 
raised or threshed the grain in their 
several districts. Into the hopper of the 





mill the grain is poured while the own- 
ers of that dearly prized stuff talk to- 
gether about the processes of getting it. 
Then the mill begins to grind, to supply 
the workers 
local needs. 

The quality of the product depends 


with foodstuff for their 


first upon the grist. Everything that is 
needed for use in the coming year must 
go into the convention hopper—budgets, 
programs and policies, as well as re- 
ports and resolutions. All that goes. in 
is certain to grind out to satisfaction 
only as all that goes in is known and 
understood by the delegates as a result 
ot taking part in the processes of bring- 
ing it to the convention. 

The mills of conventions, like those 
of the gods, must “grind slow and ex- 
ceeding small.’’ Discussion must be 
given all the time there is, and the flour 
of a working program must be ground 
fine enough to enable anyone and every- 
one to bake a good cake. 

Then rejoicing in real performance, 
looking forward to nourishing another 
period of work, delegates may turn 
homeward from conventions carrying as. 
much as “three bags full’ of real re- 
wards. 


Fellowships 
By Virginia C. Gildersleeve 


Dean of Barnard College 


ERY welcome news regard- 
ing scholarly opportunities 
for women has been pub- 
lished during the last few 
weeks in the announce- 

ments of two great tellowship founda- 

tions. The Commonwealth Fund has 
established the new Commonwealth 

















Dean Gildersleeve 


Fellowships—the American response to 
the Rhodes bequest—giving twenty 
British men and women each year the 
opportunity of coming to America for 
advanced graduate work. The new 
Guggenheim Foundation is to provide 
each year about forty or fifty fellow- 
ships, normally worth about $2,500 each, 
to send American men and women 
abroad for advanced study in academic 
subjects or in fine arts. The fact that 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Editorially Speaking 





The Vicious Circle of Fashion 


HE intimate relations between women’s fashions in 
dress and business prosperity were brought out in the 
recent speech of President Coolidge before the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. The President repeated the 
statement of an expert in one of the government departments 
dealing with textiles, that whereas some years ago it took ten 
yards of cotton cloth to make a gown, today three and a half 
yards suffice (women do not need the authority of an expert 
to know this). He then quoted a manufacturer who said 
that if women could be induced to standardize and stabilize 
their dress as men have done, half the worries and uncertain- 
ties of the textile industries would thereby be eliminated at 
once. 

We do not believe that the responsibility for the kaleido- 
scopic changes in fashions can be laid to women alone. While 
standardizing might please the manufacturer, it is vigorously 
opposed by many powerful interests. In 1923 the manufac- 
turers of women’s apparel, according to some figures given by 
the New York Times, produced clothing valued at nearly one 
and a half billions of dollars, $504,944,206 in suits, cloaks and 
skirts and $608,125,272 in dresses, shirt waists and blouses 
alone. These interests would not be advanced by standard- 
ization, so there is a clash in the business world here. Through 
many effective mediums women are being persuaded to de- 
mand “something new” every time they buy, and the woman 
who is not content with the “latest thing’ has a hard time 
shopping. Undoubtedly, many women are flighty where 
clothes are concerned, but there are also many who groan 
over the rapid changes of fashion, and who would like bet- 
ter materials and more stable styles. If elimination and 
standardization have been found an improvement for such 
things as hardware and building materials, why not clothing? 

It is a vicious circle, and Secretary Hoover and his Depart- 
ment of Commerce are doing all those concerned a real serv- 
ice in their conferences leading to better planning and coopera- 
tion and the elimination of waste among these industries. 


Me 
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The Short Skirt Test 


PEAKING of scanty fashions, the present vogue of very 
~ short skirts has its dangers! All women do not possess 

the sylph-like figure of the dancer described by Dr. 
Alsop in her article “How to Have a Good Figure” in the 
CitT1zENn of April 4. Beautiful feet, shapely legs and trim 
ankles among women are rather rare. Our artist does not 
exaggerate in showing the exhibition on our streets for which 
extremely short skirts and poorly fitting shoes are responsible. 
Very high heels usually result sooner or later in weak ankles. 
Ill-fitting shoes make for ungraceful carriage. The present- 
day woman has the matter in her own hands. She can fol- 
low the fashion blindly and be saved from ridicule only be- 
cause there are so many in the same class, or she can follow 
the mode with taste and common sense and be an uncommonly 
tree, untrammeled and graceful Diana. 





Contrasts 
Wit “Ma” Ferguson, Governor of Texas, signed g 


bill passed by the Texas legislature restoring citizen- 

ship rights to her husband, who had lost them be- 
cause of an alleged misappropriation of state funds, it marked 
a milestone on the road of women’s actual partnership with 
men. Who could have dreamed only about a dozen years 
ago, when the first timid suffrage procession was jeered at in 
the streets of New York or when a succeeding one was 
mobbed in Washington, that such a short space of time would 
see women voting all over the United States and in most of 
the civilized world; would find two women governors in the 
United States, four women in the British parliament, and 
many more in the German Reichstag and other foreign legis- 
lative bodies? 

Scarcely half a century ago, a woman was elected justice 
of the peace in one of the early suffrage states—the first 
woman who ever held public office in this country. Shortly 
after she was elected, her husband was brought before her 
on a charge of drunkenness. Imagine how the wifely injune- 
tion of those days ‘“‘to obey” must have clashed with her 
feeling of public responsibility! But she had a strong sense 
cf public duty and she sentenced her husband to jail. It cre- 
ated a great sensation all over the state. And now one of the 
two first woman governors confers a pardon on her husband 
for an alleged offense much more serious, and her action is 
accepted without a quiver. 


he 
One Motive 


ANY a good idea has had bad backing, and it is worse 
than foolish to decide on the merits of a proposition 
by what you think of its sponsors. Just the same, it 

is worth while to seek the motive or the complex of motives 
behind any agitation, or movement. It sometimes casts a 
great light. For instance: Big Navy and Army people are 
doubtless often altogether sincere in advocating huge pre- 
paredness as the one great protection against war. But there 
are other forces at work, and a comment by the financial edi- 
tor of the Chicago Tribune is worth a bit of thought. Scruta- 
tor says: 

“Starvation of the United States Navy is a direct injury to 
the whole fabric of American industry, because the Navy is 
not only one of the great industrial plants of the country, but 
its development has stimulated many other industries. 

“The modern American steel business almost dates from 
the construction of the steel Navy begun in 1882, with the 
building of two ships required to be of domestic steel.”’ 


Me 


Electricity vs. Leisure 
| [ AS the development of electrical equipment for lighten- 


ing ordinary household tasks kept up with its use for 

industrial purposes and for the farm? To the casual 
observer it seems that for some years there has been little 
progress made in the domestic use of electrical power. Wom- 
en’s household magazines show advertising of coffee percola- 
tors, electric irons, toasters, curling irons, and a few vacuum 
cleaners, but not much else electrical. A rather wide acquaint- 
ance with women in many parts of the country indicates that 
for some time little new equipment has been added to domes- 
tic use. 
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What is the reason? Are women too conservative and dif- 
ficult to persuade to try a time-saver, or has experience made 
them skeptical of the time-saving value of electrical equipment, 
or is electrical power too expensive for domestic use? Its ad- 
vantages in cleanliness and in the ease with which it can be 
used are obvious. Electric lighting and Mazda Lamps have 
supplanted every other kind of lighting wherever they are 
available. Why is not electricity used commonly for cooking, 
dish-washing, cleaning and laundry purposes? Certainly mil- 
lions of women are eager to be relieved of some of the 
drudgery and monotony of domestic tasks. The more intelli- 
gent and wide awake they are, the more eager to have leisure 
to do things outside of their housework. 

The big industrial states are making plans to harness the 
gigantic water power now going to waste, and to bring elec- 
trical power within the reach of every community at low cost. 
The possibility of its use inside even the small house should 
be limitless. What are the difficulties in the way at present? 


Me 


Teachers’ Pay 
A NATION which lets incapables teach it while capa- 


ble men and women only feed, clothe and amuse it, 

is committing intellectual suicide.” The quotation is 
from the Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for March, which is a comprehensive inquiry on public 
school salaries, covering nearly 1,500 cities. A little study of 
its data leaves one small room to doubt that we are not giving 
a square deal to the school children, nor to their teachers 
either. Not that there is much news in this—it is an old story, 
which is an added reason why it should cease to be. 

Even in New York just now—where the present salaries 
are impressively large by comparison with small places—the 
question of raising salaries is before the Governor, and the fig- 
ures proposed are said to leave the teachers still below the 1914 
level of living. Among the chief arguments for the raise is the 
fact that teachers with any family responsibility have to sup- 
plement their earnings outside of school, so that teaching has 
become to a considerable extent a part-time job, schools are 
constantly being drained of good material, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to attract qualified teachers. Indeed the 
Board of Education has recently announced the necessity of 
lowering the passing mark for a teacher’s license if enough 
teachers for the elementary classes are to be found. 

It is not surprising that rural teachers’ salaries, according 
to the Bulletin, lag very far behind and the right teacher mate- 
rial is hard to get and keep. In the one-teacher rural schools 
the median salary is only $755 a year. The moral is so clear 
it is almost a waste of space to repeat it. Compare—oh, 
almost any kind of pay with teachers’ pay; almost any na- 
tional expense with school expense, and then consider the im- 
portance to your child, your community, of well-trained, able 
teachers. A piece of constructive work along this line is at 
hand in almost every city, waiting to be done. 


Ke 
“Child Management” 


FEW issues ago Dorothy Canfield suggested that 
mothers should apply some of the principles of sales- 

_ , manship to training their children, and one of these 
principles was to vary the method. Similar advice is con- 
tained in a pamphlet published by the Children’s Bureau, 
which offers a large number of substitutes for that harp of one 
string—the maternal “Don’t.” This is a new undertaking 
for the Children’s Bureau, and a remarkably interesting one. 
The pamphlet, “Child Management,” was written by Dr. D. 
A. Thom, an authority on mental hygiene, and covers a wide 
tange of child phenomena—bad tempers, fears, dislike of 
needed foods, the thousand and one harmful effects of self- 
consciousness. It is clear, concrete, full of positive sugges- 
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tions, all marked by the authority of a scientist who based his 
conclusions on observations in no less than eight “habit 
clinics” for children. We heartily advise parents, even if 
they think they’re pretty wise, to secure a copy of “Child 
Management.” ‘How any one ever dares to be a parent!”— 
breathed a fascinated spinster with a child in her charge for a 
day or two. Dr. Thom’s book at once emphasizes the par- 
ent’s heavy responsibility and helps to lighten it. 


The Family Money | 
Ho do families manage the division of the family 


purse? We believe it would be of value as well as 

interest if women would swap experiences along this 
line. We are acquainted with several variations of the al- 
lowance plan among our own circle—some worked out care- 
tully, some rather hit and miss. In one family, where the 
husband earns the income and the wife administers it, her 
allowance covers all the food, except that for some reason he 
pays the milk bills out of his purse; and while she provides 
the children’s plain clothes, he furnishes the extras. Where 
the wife also earns an income outside her home, the arrange- 
ment is usually along different lines than when she adminis- 
ters it only. If our readers will submit to us clear accounts 
of their own system, in not more than 350 words, we shall 
be glad to run the best of them in a small department from 
time to time. Of course, no names will be used without the 
writer’s consent. 

Another thing, while we are talking about money. Every 
once in a while some one says there are still hundreds of 
women who suffer the ignominy of having to ask their hus- 
bands for every penny with advance news of its destination, 
and who have none of their own to spend exactly as they wish. 
Do our readers know of such cases? For that matter, do al- 
lowances always have margin for expenditures that are purely 
personal—perhaps for some hobby or some cause with which 
the husband does not even sympathize? ‘Tell us something 
of such instances, too, if you know them. 

Legal provision that a wife shall have a fixed proportion 
of the husband’s wages, as the wages of her housework, has 
sometimes been suggested. There are objections, though the 
subject is well worth considering. Let’s talk about the family 


money. 


International W omen 


HE great international organizations of women are 

happy over their success in getting a representative on 

the League of Nations Advisory Committee on Traffic 
in Women and Protection of Childhood—the half-old, half- 
new committee set up at the last Assembly. The women’s 
organizations had opposed lumping the two charges in one 
committee, and the Council of the League took account of 
their objection to the extent of nominating a second body of 
assessors for the new subject, to act with the original com- 
mittee. Next it appeared that the women’s organizations 
were not included among those bodies invited to nominate an 
assessor, and they considered it peculiarly fitting that they 
should be allowed to choose some one to represent the most 
fundamental concern of women—children’s welfare. On this 
point the women won, and Miss Eleanor Rathbone has been 
appointed—the nominee of the International Council of 
Women, the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, the In- 
ternational Federation of University Women, the Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, and the World’s 
Y. W. C. A. More and more the influence of these interna- 
tional women’s organizations is being recognized. It is a fine 
thing for the world to have the conscience of its best woman- 
hood organized and effective. 
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The Local League Is It 


tee other day the political boss of a “‘no mean city’? made 
a speech. Like most political bosses he seldom makes 
speeches. In these latter days, however, the women sometimes 
succeed in dragging a boss out on to the rostrum. In this 
particular speech, this particular P. B. said something. He 
said: ‘National elections are won in the precinct,” and he 
elaborated the theme much as a preacher elaborates a text. 
National and state headquarters do not greatly matter, cam- 
paign speeches of the most celebrated and eloquent party or- 
ators are negligible factors, even publicity is: much less im- 
portant than generally supposed. It is the precinct organiza- 
tion that turns the trick. There you have it. 

In his inimitable way, Frank R. Kent says much the same 
thing in the leading article in the January issue of the 4 mer- 
ican Mercury. ‘Master Minds,” he calls his piece, and be- 
cause he says so many other wise things which bear upon this 
thesis every one of our members might read it with profit. 

Now, just as the precinct organization is /? in politics, so is 
the local League /t in the League of Women Voters. If the 
officers and members of the affiliated units were as keenly 
aware of this fact as are the officers of the National League at 
least half the problem of organization would be solved. 

The national officers know that until the League is financed 
by its own constituency, until its program of political educa- 
tion is disseminated by active Leagues in every city and vil- 
lage in the United States, the League will not have attained 
a major fraction of its potential power. ‘They know, too, that 
when the League, by reason of the strength of its local 
branches, becomes established on a self-sustaining basis its leg- 
islative endeavors will be supported by an enlightened public 
opinion. That public opinion will have been created by the 
steady encroachment of education upon popular apathy, ignor- 
ance or misconception of the League’s purpose. “In this and 
like communities public sentiment is everything,” said Lin- 
coln in his debate with Douglas. ‘With public sentiment 
nothing can fail, without it nothing can succeed. Conse- 
quently he who moulds public sentiment goes deeper than he 
who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. He makes stat- 
utes or decisions possible or impossible to be executed.” 

The president of a local League should be duly mindful of 
the importance and responsibility of her position. She is enti- 
tled to the most distinguished support she can command. The 
lay members should not minimize their importance. They 








———— 


count supremely. There can be no shifting of responsibility. 
no “letting George do it” if the local organization is to be as 
effective as it may. 

I (and this means you) owe allegiance and my full meed 
of service to the local League to which I belong just as much 
as to the state or National Board of which I may be a mem. 
ber. After all, membership in the Big League is only possible 
through the local unit, and so, indeed, THE LOCAL LEAGUE Js 


iT.—E. J. H. 
Federal and State Law-Making Bodies 


This review of Helen M. Rocca’s latest pamphlet, “Federal and 
State Law-Making Bodies” was prepared by Harold W. Dodds, edi- 
tor of the National Municipal Review, and a recognized authority on 
legislatures. Copies of the new pamphlet may be obtained at National 
League headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


N the space of a few pages, Miss Rocca, who has been a 
careful student of legislative bodies, sketches the organiza- 
tion and procedure of our legislative mills with a skillful pen. 
Her attitude toward the subject is best described by the fol- 
lowing quotation: 
It is now rather generally recognized by students 
of the problem of lawmaking that members of 
legislatures are laboring under an excessive burden 
imposed by an outworn system of organization and 
by methods of procedure which are not adapted to 
the problems and needs of modern legislation. 

With this the reviewer feels in hearty agreement. It is 
high time that the American people turned attention to the 
legislative system and refused longer to be deceived by those 
who keep insisting that the trouble is only that the people do 
not elect good men to office. It may be granted that our leg- 
islators are not what we should like them to be, but when the 
results over a period of years are uniformly disappointing it is 
time to examine the system. 

Of course the professional politicians do not want the sys- 
tem changed and the assertion that the fault lies with the 
voters who elect poor men to office is a convenient red herring 
to draw across the trail. 

Miss Rocca has sketched the whole legislative process from 
representation and apportionment through organization and 
procedure to problems of leadership and bill drafting. She 
rightfully condemns efforts to decrease the menace of legis- 
latures by artificial checks on length of sessions. The fact that 
the legislature is overburdened with work is recognized, and 
the suggestion is made that the one necessary reform is the 
establishment of administrative agencies to which may be 
delegated many of the details which now consume its time. 

The author recognizes the evils growing out of absence of 
recognized leadership in the legislature. Congress has had 
strong leadership at times, and this has increased its efficiency 
as a mere machine, but too often the state legislatures do not 
enjoy even this degree of leadership. The difficulty with 
Cannonism was not that it set up a despotism. The real 
trouble was that it gave us a brand of leadership which was 
irresponsible because the people had no direct means by which 
they could change it. While the speaker dominated the House 
after the manner of the English Prime Minister, he was not 
nationally responsible as is the premier. Miss Rocca is right 
in the assumption that the governor can be held responsible 
before all the people and that closer relations between the 
executive and the legislature will result in a more orderly 
procedure. 
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The present reviewer finds it difficult to disagree with the 
author in any detail. The statement, however, that the mem- 
bers of legislative committees should be technically trained 
can not be passed over without comment. The truth is that 
our legislators are amateurs in the fields with which they deal, 
that they will for many years remain such, and that it is de- 
sirable that they should. A legislature composed of techni- 
cians would be an unfortunate abnormality in a democracy. 


Bringing in the New Voters 


ROMOTION of interest in better citizenship among 

women students in normal schools and colleges, which is 
the newest feature of the ever-expanding citizenship program 
of the National League, will bear its first fruits at the Rich- 
mond convention. As two score or more young women from 
leading schools and colleges take their place in convention 
doings, it will be an inspiring tribute to the recent speaking 
tours of Mrs. Maud Wood Park and Miss Mollie Ray Car- 
roll, head of the department of social science at Goucher Col- 
lege, and chairman of the League’s Women-in-Industry Com- 
mittee. Since February 1, when Mrs. Park gave her first 
address to women students at Bates College in Maine, Mrs. 
Park and Miss Carroll have spoken in forty schools and col- 
leges in fifteen states east of the Mississippi. 

Mrs. Park’s own tour has taken her to eleven states and 
included visits to thirty-three schools and colleges. She has 
addressed thousands of young women on “The Enrichment 
of Life by the Power to Vote.” Miss Carroll’s trip to South- 
ern schools and colleges, which was in the nature of a sup- 
plement to the more extensive one undertaken by Mrs. Park, 
was taken during the spring vacation at Goucher College. 
Reports coming in from state Leagues indicate it is a program 
rich with possibilities. The eagerness with which students 
accepted the invitations to come to the national convention 
and the sympathy and co-operation rendered by college author- 
ities leave no doubt as to the future success of this special 
work, which will be promoted by a committee headed by Miss 
Gertrude Ely. Miss Ely has also addressed college audiences 
in her own region. 

Just a list of the states and colleges which Mrs. Park and 
Miss Carroll visited is proof enough of the interest already 
manifested. It is with pride that we record them as follows: 

Delaware: University of Delaware, Hood College 

Georgia: Agnes Scott College, Georgia State Normal, 
Lucy Cobb Institute 

Illinois: University of Chicago, University of Illinois, 
Northwestern University 

Indiana: Purdue University, Normal schools at Muncie 
and Terre Haute 

Maine: Bates College 

Maryland: Goucher and Notre Dame Colleges, Mary- 
land Normal School 

Massachusetts: Radcliffe and Wellesley Colleges, Boston 
University 

New Jersey: College for Women in New Brunswick, 
State Normal School in Montclair, State Normal School in 
Trenton 

New York: 
Rochester 
_North Carolina: Duke College, University of North Car- 
olina 

Ohio: Ohio State University, Oberlin College, Western 
Reserve University, Wooster College, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Dennison University 

Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania, West Chester 
Normal School 

South Carolina: Landers College 


Wells and Elmira Colleges, University of 


Virginia: University of Richmond, William and Mary 
College. 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, Oshkosh and Fond 


du Lac Normal Schools. 





Miss Houston’s Contribution 


[* the ranks of the League of Women Voters, there is none 
whose untiring devotion and service to the League could 
command a more worthy commendation than that rendered 
by Miss Nora Houston, of Richmond. It has been Miss 
Houston’s first interest. She has been legislative chairman 
of the Virginia League for several years and just recently 
resigned that post to accept the chairmanship of the child wel- 
tare committee. 

Now word comes of another equally important contribution 
from Miss Houston. It is a contribution few can give. 
Hanging in a prominent place in the exhibition of the Society 
of Independent Artists, which took place in the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel in New York City recently, was a painting enti- 
tled, ‘““The Children’s Amendment, An Allegory.” It is Miss 
Houston’s contribution to the child welfare program of the 
League, and as described by a close friend, is “a voiceless 
speech for the ratification of the Child Labor Amendment.” 

The picture depicts a mass of children led by the slender 
figure of a little girl, pressing forward toward the bronze 
doors of the Capitol in search of safety. On either side is a 
line of women with shields and swords, the leaders pushing 
the doors open. A group of ogres and giants are rushing 
menacingly toward the children, striving to grasp them and 
to keep them from the door. Several of the ogres are masked. 
The analogy is the organizations in the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee and co-operating groups protecting the 
child laborers from the interests which are attempting to pre- 
vent the children from reaching the door of the Capitol, sym- 
bol of the Federal Constitution. The treatment is quite 
decorative, with a vivid and prismatic color scheme. 

Miss Houston has been active in art circles in Virginia for 
many years, and has had a studio with Miss Adéle Clark for 
several years. Miss Houston studied in New York and Paris 
and returned to Richmond just in time to take a leading part 
in the suffrage campaign and subsequent prominence in the 
organization of the League. 

League members will also be interested to hear of Miss 
Clark’s recent painting, which was included in the Indepen- 
dent exhibit. It is entitled “The Madonna of the Consola- 
tion” and is an altar piece for St. Paul’s Catholic church in 


Richmond. 


The World Court Campaign 


T the last meeting of the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee held this season, Mrs. Raymond Morgan, 
chairman of the sub-committee on the World Court, an- 
nounced that the thirteen member organizations of the sub- 
committee would undertake a campaign to bring about favor- 
able consideration of the resolution by the Senate in Decem- 
ber. The organizations interested in early ratification by the 
Senate will send out speakers, hold meetings, publish material, 
and otherwise seek to present facts concerning the Court. The 
campaign will begin with a conference on April 24 at the 
national headquarters of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, in which all the organizations represented by 
speakers at the hearings before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last April and May, will participate. 


RS. C. R. EMRY, the new chairman of social hygiene 

for the North Carolina League, brings to her League 
work a wealth of scientific training and knowledge. She 
holds the degrees of B. S. and M. A. from Ohio State 
University ; has been scientific assistant in botany, bureau of 
plant industry, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
state botanist of North Carolina. After her marriage, she 
studied law at the University of North Carolina, and took 
the degree of LL.B. She has written many scientific articles, 
and has just opened a law office in Weldon, North Carolina. 
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HE St. Louis (Missouri) League has an interesting way 

of its own in discussing the 1925-1926 proposed program 
of the National League. One day is set aside for conferences 
on each Department and Committee Program. One to two- 
hour periods are assigned to each committee, and interested 
members may attend one or all of the conferences. Confer- 
ences begin at ten o’clock, luncheon is provided, and the dis- 
cussions go on until late afternoon. League members claim 
that it is one of the most interesting League meetings of the 
year, and frank and constructive criticism of the proposed 
program has given each member a better knowledge of the 
principles embodied in the program. 


sé SHORT clever speech by members of the League in 

A which they will offer a few suggestions to city officials 
without hurting anybody’s feelings’—this was a feature of 
the program at the fourth anniversary luncheon of the El 
Paso (Texas) League. ‘What I would do if I were mayor 
of El Paso” was the subject of the first talk by a League 
member, and similar treatment was given to the offices of 
aldermen, city treasurer, city tax collector, judge of the cor- 
poration court and chief of police. Dr. Alice G. Merchant 
has been reélected president. 


RS. HENRY GODDARD LEACH, chairman of the 

New York League’s Committee on International Co- 

operation to Prevent War, has arranged a course of four lec- 

tures to be given by Mrs. Jackson Fleming, a popular speaker 

on current affairs. The lectures are being given Friday morn- 

ings at the home of Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James in New York 
City. 


RECENT membership drive by the Dayton (Ohio) 

League netted 1,027 paid memberships for 1925. It was 
a spectacular campaign, indicating fine spirit and conscientious 
work. Two League women scored in the honors. Mrs. W. 
B. Mansur was awarded a silver loving cup for bringing in 
fifty-one new members, and the team of which she was cap- 
tain secured seventy new members. Mrs. W. F. Heckett 
was given a three-year subscription to the WoMAN CITIZEN 
for securing fifty-eight new members while the team of which 
she was captain obtained sixty-six members. Honorary men- 
tion was given to Mrs, A. I. Mendenhall, Mrs. H. E. Legler, 
Mrs. William Thorne for securing between twenty and thirty 
new members, and Mrs. E. W. Mink, Mrs. K. B. Allen, 
Mrs. E. D. Vance, and Miss Bertha Kemp for bringing in 
ten and twenty new members. 


N less than a year the Middlebury (Vermont) League has 

been organized and grown to a membership of over one 
hundred. It has just issued a very attractive yearly pro- 
gram, listing officers, convention dates, monthly programs, 
members, object and history of the League, and “dates to be 
remembered” as the village, town, school meetings, prima- 
ries, and state and national elections. 


N ISS GERTRUDE ELY acted as toastmistress at the 
annual dinner of the Dauphin County (Pennsylvania) 


League last month in Harrisburg. Governor Pinchot and 


Mrs. Pinchot were the guests of honor, and Miss Ruth Mor- 
gan, vice-president of the National League, and Miss Lavinia 
Engle, executive secretary of the Maryland League, were the 
other speakers. 





7OLUME 1, No. 1 of the Bulletin of the New Hamp. 

shire League has made its appearance under the direc. 

tion of Mrs. Minnie E. Thompson, of Laconia, state presj- 

dent. It contained a greeting from Mrs. James E. Chees- 

man, director of the region, news of League units, legislative 

news and special reference to the League’s campaign for rat- 
ification of the Child Labor Amendment. 


HE North Dakota League has a new chairman of educa- 

tion, Miss M. Beatrice Johnstone, who knows in theory 
as well as in practice the educational needs of the community. 
She is a former county superintendent of schools. 


HE Morris County (New Jersey) League held a neigh. 

borhood meeting at the home of Mrs. James Thompson 
in Madison recently, at which Mrs. Andrew J. Steelman, 
state chairman of the efficient government department of the 
New Jersey League, and Miss Marguerite Woolley, former 
secretary of the third region for the National League, were 
the speakers. A “county school” will be held in Dover on 
April 28. 


S a preliminary to the membership drive of the Atlanta 

(Georgia) League Mrs. W. C. Robinson, the League 
auditor, arranged a luncheon with Miss Mollie Ray Carroll, 
chairman of the Women-in-Industry Committee of the Na- 
tional League, as the chief guest of honor. A second lunch- 
eon on April 6 started the drive in full swing. Twenty-three 
squads, with a captain and six members, have set as a goal 
“six new members apiece.” The League is pushing ahead by 
leaps and bounds. In 1923, it had 301 members, in 1924 its 
records showed a membership of 858, and the drive is expected 
to double the membership. With such a spirit, we can look 
for great things from Atlanta. 


POLITICAL cross-word puzzle conducted by Mrs. Jo- 

seph Carey was one of the features at a recent luncheon 
given by the Memphis (Tennessee) League. In addition, 
the guests had the opportunity of hearing William C. Red- 
field, who was secretary of commerce in President Wilson’s 
cabinet. Mrs. John T. Fisher, the new president to succeed 
Mrs. David B. Puryear, gave her official greeting at the 
luncheon. 


WO recent achievements of Leagues in St. Louis, Mis- 

souri, and Hastings, Nebraska, show enterprise in a new 
direction and should invite more than passing interest from 
other Leagues throughout the country. Within the last few 
months both Leagues have compiled a handy directory of the 
membership of women’s organizations in their respective cities. 
The directories have had the double value of presenting the 
League as a more forceful unit in the life of the community, 
and of greatly strengthening the coffers of the treasury. 

The St. Louis eighty-page booklet entitled ‘“Citizenship” 
has become especially popular, in that it devotes the first 
twenty pages to ‘““The Government of St. Louis.” It presents 
a comprehensive résumé of charter history, the qualifications 
and duties required of each office, board and commission, lists 
of city government officials, and a summary of the annual city 
budget. The “club directory” includes the names of the mem- 
bers of listed organizations and by letters opposite each name 
indicates organizations to which each member belongs. 

The preparation of the Hastings directory of women’s or- 
ganizations was in the hands of five young women. Mem- 
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Leagues and League Work 
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bers of twenty-two organizations are listed alphabetically, re- 
gardless of club affiliations, and the ninety-page booklet also 
carries the complete membership roll of each organization. 
The Hastings League realized $537 from this 1925 directory, 
which in treatment is very similar to the St. Louis League 
undertaking. 


N addressing members of the Wellesley College club in Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) recently, Miss Sybil Burton, president of 
the Ohio League, called attention to the interest developed in 
citizenship among students now in schools and colleges. As a 


~ result of Mrs. Maud Wood Park’s visit to Dennison Univer- 


sity, 170 students became members of the League. These 
young women represented seventeen states and fifty-four 


cities. 


HEN the Providence (Rhode Island) Public School 

Association was recently formed, it was not surprising 
to hear of Mrs. James E. Cheesman’s election as vice-presi- 
dent. Mrs. Cheesman always has had an active part in the 
promotion of a better school system—out of the pale of poli- 
tics—in Providence. 


RS. Franklin D. Smith, chairman of the South Dakota 

League’s child welfare committee, and Speaker Mc- 
Donald of the South Dakota House of Representatives, were 
speakers at a large League luncheon in Pierre shortly before 
the adjournment of the legislature. 


OMEN who have defended the primary and who have 

worked constantly against its repeal will find great 
encouragement in the action of the North Carolina legisla- 
ture, which voted against a repeal of the primary law. The 
North Carolina League, as a member of the Legislative 
Council of North Carolina Women, was one of the organiza- 
tions which worked against a return to the old convention 
system of nominating public officials. 


RS. Helen K. Stuart, Wisconsin chairman of the De- 

partment of International Co-operation to Prevent 
War, was the originator and general chairman of an unusu- 
ally successful conference on international relations in Febru- 
ary. Audiences of six hundred to one thousand persons 
heard six prominent speakers present various phases of foreign 
affairs, and an open forum on national defense, disarmament, 
isolation, the World Court and the League of Nations con- 
tributed to the conference’s success. The conference was 
under the direction of the League, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and other co-operating organizations. 


tr Indian League, located at Odanah, Wisconsin, was 
J the first League in Wisconsin to go over its member- 
ship quota. 


A ONE-DAY citizenship school was one of the recent 
, events of interest among members of the Dearborn 
(Michigan) League. The talks on “Township and Village 
Government,” “Primaries and Elections,” and instructions in 
ballot marking, and an evening session to see the village coun- 
cil at work, proved a profitable day for the school members. 


EMBERS of the Allegheny County (Pennsylvania) 
League had the delightful pleasure of hearing Mrs. 
Corbett Ashby, president of the International Woman Suf- 
tage Alliance, address a meeting arranged by the Association 


of University Women in Pittsburgh early in April. League 
members report they are anticipating with great pleasure the 
cpportunity of hearing Mrs. Ashby a second time, at the Na- 
tional League convention banquet. 


ROVIDENCE (Rhode Island) gave Mrs. Carrie Chap- 

man Catt a rousing welcome on the evening of March 
16 when she spoke on “Peace or War—Which?” in Sayles 
Hall, Brown University, under the direction of the United 
League of Women Voters of Rhode Island. 


UST a few words from Mrs. Craig Miller, president of 
J the Michigan League, as printed in the Michigan Bulle- 
tin: “A nation-wide purpose and effort brings results and 
our great joy in League membership is that we are part of 
a nation-wide movement, not of little isolated local groups. 
I have spent some most profitable hours in the headquarters 
of the New York and Massachusetts Leagues and more fully 
realize the unity of a great sisterhood striving for more knowl- 
edge and a more intelligent viewpoint with which to meet 
our obligations of citizenship. More than ever I am con- 
vinced of the forward marching spirit of the women of today.” 


EPORTS from St. Johnsbury (Vermont) League indi- 

cate that it is in a thriving condition. Afternoon meet- 
ings once a month are devoted to the study of the “Know 
Your Town” pamphlet, and evening meetings are confined 
to the presentation of special speakers. Mrs. Robert E. 
French is chairman of the League. 


ITIZENSHIP schools are increasing in number each 

month. With the co-operation of the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Winnebago County (Wisconsin) 
League sponsored a successful one-day citizenship school on 
March 5 in Oshkosh. Such subjects as the political organiza- 
tion of the county, the work of the county nurse, ‘““Why We 
Need a County Probation Officer,” “A Close-Up of the Pres- 
ent Legislature” and comparison of the 1923 and 1924 vote 
by Professor W. C. Howitt, of the Oshkosh Normal School, 
completed a full day’s program, which was followed by a 
dinner with Professor Pitman Potter, of the Department 
of Political Science of the University of Wisconsin, discussing 
“America’s Place in the World Today.” 


Is order to strengthen organization, the University Junior 
League of Women Voters located at the University of 
Nebraska has organized a special council, made up of a rep- 
resentative of each sorority, dormitory and large rooming- 
house of university women, and also the officers and commit- 
tee chairmen. The council plans all meetings and each mem- 
ber is expected to keep the League work clearly before its 
house members. 


RS. George A. Ricker has been reélected president of 

the District of Columbia League, and she will have 
the assistance of Mrs. Edward P. Costigan and Mrs. Ger- 
trude Bunker as vice-presidents. Within the last year the 
League has increased its membership by 200. 


EMBERS of the Malden (Massachusetts) League are 

very proud to have one of its members, Mrs. Ellen 
Wolfson, on the Malden City Council. She is serving her 
second term. Mrs. Wolfson is doing active League work 
as a member of the finance committee. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





Nearer the Goal in France 


Once again the French Chamber of 
Deputies has approved of the municipal 
and cantonal vote for women. This is 
the fourth time in recent years that the 
Chamber has given its consent, and the 
vital question is whether the Senate will 
continue to remain obdurate. The bill, 
as passed by the Chamber, places the 
voting age at 21. allows women to hold 
office as well as vote, and becomes ef- 
fective forty-eight days after final adop- 
tion. Recent news from France reports 
that the Senate opposition has been 
greatly reduced, so that only a very few 
votes stand between French women and 
entranchisement. 


Mrs. Battelle 


Our readers will regret to learn that 
Mrs. John Gordon Battelle, of Colum- 
bus. Ohio, died in Washington, D. C., 
on March 23. Mrs. Battelle was Re- 
publican National Committeewoman 
for her state, and prominent in women’s 
‘lub activities in Ohio. 


The Council's First 


Mrs. John Ferguson, of New York, 
has been made vice-chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches—the first woman 
to hold office in the Council. 


A Citizen Again 


Governor Ferguson, of Texas, has 
signed an amnesty bill that restores cit- 
izenship to her husband, former Gover- 
nor of Texas, who lost the right to hold 
office on charges of misuse of public 
funds. There has been a question of 
the constitutionality of the bill, which 
extends amnesty to all who have been 
impeached by the Texas senate, and 
probably it will not be settled until Mr. 
Ferguson again tries to run for office. 


Postmistresses 


Almost 3,000 women were appointed 
postmasters of Presidential class post- 
offices during the past year, according to 
statistics recently made public by Post- 
master General New. Texas led with 
166 appointments; California was next 
with 154. 


Foreign Visitors 


Many women from foreign countries 
will be arriving at our ports within the 
next two weeks: ‘Those coming to the 
Convention of the International Council 
of Women—largely from Europe, and 





CALENDAR 


Authors’ Congress and Book Fair of the 
League of American Penwomen, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—April 25-May 2. 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Austin, Texas—April 27-May 2. 

Annual Meeting, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Chicago 
April 28-May 1. 

All America Women’s Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—April 29-May 2. 

Child Health Day—May 1. 

Sixth Quinquennial Convention, Interna- 
tional Council of Women, Washington, D. C. 
—May 4-14. 

Better Homes Week, under the auspices of 
the Better Homes in America Movement— 
May 10-17. 

Council Meeting of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, West Baden, In- 
diana—June 1-6. 

Fifty-second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, Denver, 
Colorado—June 10-17. 

Convention of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, Portland, 
Maine—July 13-17. 

A Club Institute at Chautauqua, New 
York—July 14, announced by Mrs. Perey V. 
Pennvbacker. 











the women from the southern countries 
of our own side of the world, who will 
attend the All America Women’s Con- 
ference, April 29-May 2 These latter 
delegates are: 

Argentina: Seiiora Julieta M. de 
Pueyrredon, Sefiora Encarcion V. de Iri- 
zar (possibly), Sefiora Jean T. Raynes, 
Sefiora Celina Lauth de Morgan. 

Brazil: Dota Bertha Lutz. 

Chile: Sefiora Amanda LaBarca de 
Hewet (probably one other}. 

Costa Rica: Sefiora Sara Casal de 


Quiros. 

Colombia: Seiiora Maria Suarez de 
Coronado. 

Cuba: Sefiora Pilar Morlon de Me- 
nendez. 

Mexico: Senorita Elena Torres, Se- 
nora Concha Romero James _ (inter- 
preter). 

Panama: Senora Ester Niera de 
Calvo. 


Porto Rico: 
de Mewton. 

Uruguay: 
Varela. 

Ecuador: Maria Flores de Becerra, 
Pastoriga Flores. 

The delegates for Canada and the 
United States have not yet been named. 

The Conference will open with a 
public dinner, with a program on “A 


Senhora Milagros Benet 


Sefiora Olga Capurro de 


Dozen Wishes of Any Intelligent Wo- . 


man,” each wish to be presented by a 
representative of a different country. 
Other dinners and luncheons will follow 
at which the foreign women and Ameri- 








can women’s organizations may learp 
about each other. The American As. 
sociation of University Women, and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will each give a dinner in its own club- 
house; and Mrs. Gifford Pinchot wil] 
entertain at dinner on behalf of the 
League of Women Voters. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Pan 
American Scientific Congress, the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics of the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations have all 
planned luncheons. Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
and Miss Mary Anderson, head of the 
Women’s Bureau, will be joint hostess- 
es at a fourth luncheon. 

The subjects for Conference discus- 
sion are to be the status of women—in 
education, in industry, in the professions, 
in domestic relations, as well as the part 
women can take in promoting better 
relations between countries. 


A First Degree 


Margaret Kramer, concert singer, has 
been awarded a doctor’s degree by the 
University of Halle, Germany. This is 
the first time such a degree has been con- 
ferred upon a woman since the creation 
of the department of musical science at 
the University. 


Defeated 


We are sorry to learn through the pa- 
pers that Emma J. Harvat, mayor of 
Iowa City (see the CiTizeNn of Febru- 
ary 7), was not reélected for another 
term. The vote put in a man. 


Councilwomen in Scotland 


Two women have been elected—each 
the first in her town—to the Councils of 
two Scottish burghs, and both of them 
are staunch prohibitionists. One is Miss 
Georgina D. Sinclair, of Wick, and the 
other is Miss M. D. Gray, of Eyemouth. 


More of Mme. Vogel 


Our readers may remember that in 
the February 21 Citizen we published 
a picture of Mme. Marguerite Vogel, 
Under Secretary of the French Minis- 
try of Labor, and marveled at the fact 
that France so recognized women— 
though our source was reliable. We 
also promised to tell our readers more. 
So we wrote to the Union Francaise 
Pour le Suffrage des Femmes, asking 
them about Mme. Vogel. According 
to their answer, she holds no official 
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position, being only an employee in the 
department. They regret it. We re- 


gret it. ; 
Mlle. Curie 


Children of the great are not always 
great—books have been written about it. 
But the daughter of Mme. Curie—fa- 
mous French scientist, discoverer with 
her husband of radium—seems to be fol- 
lowing firmly in her mother’s footsteps. 
Mlle. Irene Curie recently read a the- 
sis in the Sorbonne, looking toward the 
degree ot Doctor of Sciences, which was 
promptly granted her. Her lecture, the 
result of ten years’ work, was on the 
Alpha Rays of Polonium—with other 
big scientific words oppressive to the lay- 
man. ‘The thesis was dedicated “to 
Mme. Curie by her daughter and pu- 


pil.” 
General Federation Notes 


By Lesste STRINGFELLOW READ 
ALIFORNIA will in future have 


two state press chairmen, co-equal 
in authority and duty, one for the north- 
ern half of the state, and the other for 
the southern. Mrs. E. B. Latham, of 
Los Angeles, is the new southern chair- 
man and Mrs. L. P. Boyce, of San 
Francisco, will take care of the north. 


«CQUGGESTED Study of Textiles,” 

issued by the Division of Home 
Making—Mrs. H. A. Burnham, chair- 
man, Newtonville, Massachusetts—and 
a “Suggestive Program of Work” for 
the same division are off the press and 
ready for distribution. Both are val- 
uable in club work. 


BOARD of education is being de- 

manded by the club women of 
Florida, who have organized a cam- 
paign to secure a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for such a board. Mrs. 
W. F. Blackman, president, Mrs. K. B. 
Tippetts, chairman of legislation, and 
Mrs. D. R. Read, chairman of educa- 
tion, are leading the movement. 


HE establishment of a model prac- 
tice home on the campus of every 
state university is a goal Mrs. John D. 
Sherman, president, has set for the Gen- 
eral Federation. Asking other states to 
follow the example of Iowa, she says: 
“The club women will seek to estab- 
lish model homes on the campus of 
every state university, in which the 
young women students may live for lim- 
ited periods and do the work of a nor- 
mal home, and in which adult women 
may secure training. For younger girls, 
the women will demand more training 
in domestic science and home-making in 
the public schools. Everything involved 
in the making of the perfect home, from 
the sleeping porch and garden to reli- 
gion, music and literature, will be in- 
cluded in the women’s program, not for- 
getting politics.” 


The 
Bookshelf 


N spite of the advertising which 

urges “See America First’, the 

cross-country highways, and the 

national conventions, it is not easy 

to become thoroughly acquainted 
with this country. It is so huge, and 
so varied in population, geography, ideas, 
standards, and—notwithstanding the 
evidence of Mr. Sinclair Lewis—even in 
its Main streets. The recreations of 
Sausalito have no kinship with the de- 
lights of Jersey City, and even though 
Maine may spend its winters in Florida, 
it hugs its personal characteristics all the 
closer in that alien warmth. Only those 
few fortunate nomads who have lived 
east and west and north and south long 
enough to understand the traditions of 
their various homes can have real knowl- 
edge of this federation. The rest of us 
depend on vague generalizations from 
the beliefs of our own group, and it 
takes such an expression of national 
opinion as a presidential election to 
wake us from our soothing dream of 
homogeneity. 

The nomad way is the most interest- 
ing, but for those of us who have habi- 
tations and families instead of camping 
Fords and good “loose” jobs, Mr. Ern- 
est Gruening has edited “These United 
States’. In two volumes, there is an 
essay on each state, and one each on 











Next in Writers’ Row is Rose Wilder 
Lane, whose latest book, “He Was A 
Man,” will soon be reviewed in these 
columns. From early accounts, Mrs. 
Lane has scored with her new novel, as 
she did with her “Peaks of Shala,” of 
which M. A. said in 1923: “Mrs. Lane 
is a good reporter, an adventurer, a phi- 
losopher and an artist in words.” Rose 


Wilder Lane comes from the Dakotas, 
lived and wrote in California before she 
began to live and write in far places of . 
the earth—and has a Missouri address. 





By 
M. A. 


Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. All 
sorts of people wrote the essays—au- 
thors, editors, professors, a farmer or 
two. Willa Cather wrote about Ne- 
braska, Sinclair Lewis about Minnesota, 
Mary Austin about Arizona, and Anne 
Martin about Nevada. Manley Hud- 
son, professor at Harvard and expert on 
international affairs, is surprisingly a 
Missourian, and Burton Rascoe, effete 
litterateur, claims roots in Oklahoma. 
The points of view are as varied as the 
authors. History, criticism, affectionate 
regard, calm appraisal follow each other 
in no particular order. Some of the 
essays would bring a glow of pride to 
the state residents, others might well 
arouse intense disagreement. All of 
them are interesting and spirited. 

Taken as a picture of the whole coun- 
try, the volumes are stimulating, and 
even thrilling. Our own plan was to 
read the essays in the order in which the 
states were settled, starting with Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Virginia, and 
drifting westward. It gave a sense of 
growth, of sprawling youth ordered by 
unseen forces, of possibilities that were 
infinite. It made the past, even of New 
England, seem yesterday, and it put the 
future squarely in our own hands. We 
are set and hardened neither in our sins 
nor our virtues, and our cruelest follies 
can be remedied with comparative ease. 
No one would accuse the essays of undue 
optimism, yet their reading left a glow 
of enthusiastic belief in the youth and 
vigor of our country. We have the 
strength and the courage to correct our 
own mistakes, and they are not old 
enough to be guarded with the sanctity 
of tradition. 

Thomas Boyd’s “Points of Honor’ 
might very well be called “lest we for- 
get”. It is a group of war stories, con- 
cerned rather with the fringe of things 
than focusing on battle as did his earlier 
“Through the Wheat.” Some of them 
are grim, some gay, some ironic in their 
grouping of incidents, all of them bear- 
ing the authentic flavor of the conditions 
and the atmosphere of the war. Their 
very slightness gives them added pathos. 
As human documents they are fasci- 
nating and throat-catching, and they 
make one a bit more determined than 
ever that something else must take the 
place of war as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes. 

The war in its after-effects is present 
in Philip Gibbs’ latest book, “The Reck- 
less Lady.” It is a story of Helen Flem- 
ing, her two children, her worthless 
brother, and her ascetic ex-husband. 
There is considerable doubt as to 
whether the “reckless lady” of the title 
is Mrs. Fleming or her daughter. The 
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former ran away from her husband 
when his stern sense of duty in an In- 
dian post proved too bleak for her, and 
the latter married aa American maker 
of furniture in Grand Rapids, and be- 
tween the daring of the two there is 
really little to choose. One wonders 
how far Mr. Gibbs’ pictures of America 
and Americans reflect his own impres- 
sions of this country. ‘They are a bit 
strange to a native and yet we may look 
and sound just that way to eminent 
visiting Britishers. But Mr. Gibbs is 
seldom a satisfactory novelist even when 
depicting his own people. He is above 
everything else a journalist, and the 
very best parts of this book are the 
pages of description and conversation in 
and about post-war London. The pity 
is that something seems to compel him 
to write fiction. 

“Spanish Sunshine” is one of those 
travel books which make you want to 
start immediately in its author’s foot- 
steps. Eleanor Elsner, who wrote it, 
is an Englishwoman of education and 
humor, who combines a thorough love 
of Spain with a more than ordinary 
knowledge of its history, people, art, and 
architecture. She has a rare ability to 
pick among masses of information the 
precise detail which will illumine her 
point. Writing mostly of the south of 
Spain, of Malaga and Cordoba, Cadiz 
and Granada, she pictures those sun- 
baked towns in terms that make the 
northern spring seem very chilly. Yet 
she never gushes, and she makes it quite 
clear that “if you like that kind of thing, 
that’s the thing you will like.” Her en- 


thusiasms are quite definitely personal. 
She does not proselyte for them. The 
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book is full of sound information, deftly 
presented. It would serve equally well 
as a supplementary guide, or an arm- 
chair journey. 


The Birth 
Control 
Conference 





Margaret 
Sanger 





ETWEEN five and six hundred 

delegates attended the first Inter- 
national birth control conference ever 
held in this country, which closed its 
week of sessions March 31. Distinguished 
delegates were present from foreign 
countries, and with these names and the 
names of eminent American speakers 
and representatives the program of the 
Sixth International Neo-Malthusian 
and Birth Control Conference made an 
impressive showing of scientists and so- 
cial workers. Their common concern 
was to discuss, from one angle and an- 
other, the essential birth control theory 
that intelligent guidance should be ap- 
plied to the problem of population, in- 
stead of its being left to instinct and 
chance, with the cruel correctives of 
abortion and other ruthless methods of 
birth control. ‘They varied, naturally, 
in the degfee to which they consider 
birth control a general panacea. 

The program alone is a testimony to 
the standing the movement has achieved, 
and to the many problems of great 
social concern with which it interlocks. 
Take a few instances: birth control was 
discussed for a whole session in relation 
to war—by Dr. Duvall, of Syracuse 
University, Mr. G. Hardy, of France, 
Dr. Helene Stocker, of Germany, etc. 
Harold Cox, editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, proposed a _ low birth-rate 
league of nations, each nation to limit 
its population to its resources. 

Community health, in crowded sec- 
tions, was an important topic, discussed 
by such medical authorities as Dr. Wil- 
liam Allen Pusey, of Chicago; Dr. Ra- 
chelle S. Yarros, of Hull House, Dr. 
Norman Haire, of England. Maternal 
mortality as a result of too many babies, 
and the responsibility of doctors toward 
it; the high mortality of babies where 
the mother is overburdened with child- 
bearing and poverty in deadly combi- 
nation—were discussed with heaped-up 
figures and instances. An afternoon’s 
program, in the hands of Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, Dr. Miriam Van Waters, 
and representatives of India, Mexico, 
China and Russia, dealt with the rela- 
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tions of this theory to labor p: blems, 
poverty, child labor. The social waste 
ot spending billions for the care of 
the unfit in asylums, prisons, ete, 


who “should not have been born,” was 
stressed. 
Among other distinguished names 


represented either in person or by paper 
were Dr. A. A. Brill, Dr. Raymond 
Pearl, Prof. Corrado Gini, of ‘Italy, 
Professor Roswell Johnson, Fru Thit 
Jensen, of Denmark, Dr. Aletta Jacobs, 
of Holland, Dr. Henry P. Fairchild, of 
New York University, Prof. Harry E]- 
mer Barnes, of Columbia, Havelock F]- 
lis, etc. G. Bernard Shaw and others 
sent messages. 

One session was given over to reli- 
gious and moral factors, with several 
clergymen of different denominations 
endorsing birth control and meeting the 
objections raised by those who fear it 
may mean either license or a serious de- 
crease in the size of families. These 
objections were countered, during the 
course of the Conference, not only by 
argument that the social gain would far 
outweigh any possible loss, but by refer- 
ence to actual conditions where birth 
control information may legally be cir- 
culated—e. g., in Holland. A point 
stressed was the flagrant unfairness of 
conditions under which, even in defiance 
of law, the wealthy have knowledge of 
contraception and the poor haven’t. 

Resolutions were passed urging that 
labor organizations study the problem; 
that it be included in the programs of 
eugenic societies ; that the League of Na- 
tions be asked to study birth control as 
a means of preventing war; and a mes- 
sage was sent to President Coolidge ask- 
ing him to appoint a commission to study 
the question and formulate recommen- 
dations. <A special meeting on contra- 
ception attended by a thousand doctors 
affirmed that the important and compli- 
cated problem of birth control comes 
properly within the province of pre- 
ventive medicine, should have a place on 
the program of medical societies, and be- 
come part of the work of suitable clin- 
ics, hospitals, etc. 

Mrs. Sanger was elected president of 
the international organization. 


Malvina Hoffman 


(Continued from page 10) 


there. That is why there are such spon- 
taneous friendships between artists. 
Their work speaks a universal language 
that makes them intimately acquainted. 
And this thing is never a pose. That's 
what is the matter with so much that 
calls-itself modern art. People find they 
can do one thing, and they keep on do- 
ing it, and calling attention to it. But 
real art creates its own attention. It 
knows no boundary, it is not nationalis- 
tic. It is universal, and everlasting.” 
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lems, Fellowships candidates, but considerably _ better. Mrs. Ashby 
waste Bohs These handicaps we must, of course, en- Cte ' 
e of Continued from page 15) deavor to overcome. (Continued from page 1+) 
Ke both these princely foundations open Several pieces of investigation have The other is embroidery, an occupa- 
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ve is still a little harder for a woman than Portunity. The new foundations re pressions, and she very wisely refuses to 
nee for a man to gain a fellowship for ad- cently announced are a happy augury for generalize about this country. She has 
: , intmen n future achievement by women. We shall oat 
ial vanced work or an appointment to a ; nt . 1 an unquenchable curiosity about all 
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program of engagements as a book full 
of opportunities to get really acquainted 
with the United States. And cautious 
as she is about talking of early impres- 
sions, her eager: eyes and her mobile face 
betray the certain fact that whatever 
happens to her is all part of a thoroughly 
fascinating experience. That vivid en- 
thusiasm is part of her very real charm. 


The Farm Puzzle 


Continued from page 12) 


regulation; continued application of the 
present tariff system in accordance with 
the rates of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law—these appear to be the reme- 
dies which the Administration proposes 
to apply to agriculture—together with 
developments of foreign markets 
wherever they can be found. So far as 
this Administration is concerned, there 
will be no short cuts to agricultural re- 
lief by means of measures which are re- 
garded in more conservative quarters as 
unsound. 

The result is a direct conflict of ideas 
between the Administration and those 
Middle Western Republicans who have 
sponsored the McNary-Haugen bill in 
the past. It should be borne in mind 
that its sponsors are not men who have 
been in the La Follette camp in previous 
years, or who have participated in the 
political revolutions that have occurred 
in Minnesota, North Dakota and Wis- 
consin. They call themselves conserva- 
tive progressives. Throughout the 
sections represented by them, there are 
men, mostly engaged in business, who 
follow the Administration and _ heartily 
disapprove of the McNary-Haugen for- 
mula. 

While these things have been develop- 


ing, other elements in the story of the 
agricultural problem have been demon- 
strating themselves. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jardine has given out a statement 
which makes it plain he does not 
iavor such legislative cure-alls as are 
proposed in the McNary-Haugen bill. 
He tells the farmers only a_ small 
percentage of their ills are curable by leg- 
islation and that they must find the solu- 
tion of their problem in better marketing 
systems, which means farmers’ coopera- 
tives. 

Representative Dickinson, Republi- 
can and leader of the House farm 
bloc, has made public a new bill which 
he will introduce in the next session of 
Congress. This bill proposes an 
advisory commission for farmers’ cooper- 
atives, but says nothing about “regula- 
tion,” which the Administration bill, 
defeated in the last session, stressed. It 
also proposes a new version of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, with the price-fixing 
feature left out. During the summer 
Mr. Dickinson will urge this plan up 
and down the Mississippi Valley. 

Business organizations are taking a 
hand and a conference has been called 
at Kansas City for the purpose of hav- 
ing Chambers of Commerce confer with 
farmers’ organizations, relative to their 
difficulties. Another conference, held at 
Cleveland, was for the purpose of bring- 
ing farmers’ organizations of the East 
in touch with manufacturers’ associa- 
tions from the same region. 

Last week the cotton manufacturers 
met in Washington and voiced their 
desire for a higher duty on cotton tex- 
tiles, a suggestion which was frowned 
upon by the President, who probably 
does not want the entire tariff question 
reopened while the farm revolt is sim- 
mering in the rear. 
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Approved by experts and well-dressed alike. 
prices quite reasonable. 


Write for New Style Booklet A 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


Banish Foot Troubles 


Pediforme Shoes give you 


callouses. 
A style 


arches, corns, bunions and 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 








THE Woman Citizen 


Food for a Good Figure 


By GULiELMA F. ALsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


HE possession of good 
figure depends upon body 


composed of the right quan. 

tity of tissues of the right 

quality, molded into a beay- 
tiful form by right use. Neither quan. 
tity nor quality alone would produce a 
good figure. Both are needed. 

The first requisite for a good figure 
is the proper weight. The underweight 
must first bring her weight up to the 
normal for her height and age. The 
overweight must bring her weight down 
to the normal for her height and age, 
Then a maintenance diet must be plan. 
ned which will keep the weight approxi- 
mately stationary and provide the body 
with abounding health. Such a perfect 
diet is at once the diet to produce and 
keep a good figure: to prevent constipa- 
tion, headaches and depression, to give a 
beautiful skin, and to endow the body 
with elasticity and vigor. <A _ perfect 
diet, while maintaining a good figure, 
will also lessen the tendency to frequent 
respiratory infections. 

There is an essential difference be- 
tween the figure of an individual who is 
merely the proper weight but afflicted 
with a mass of minor ailments—as head- 
aches, indigestion, constipation, quick de- 
bility, and muscular fatigue—and the 
figure of a woman who possesses one 
hundred per cent bodily efficiency. The 
one figure, though still the proper 
weight, will be stiff, awkward, without 
strength and muscular endurance; the 
other figure, proper also, will be supple, 
tireless, and in perfect running order. 

In planning a perfect diet for a per- 
fect figure, the muscular work to be 
done by the individual must be carefully 
considered. Upon this amount of mus- 
cular work will depend the amount of 
calories to be supplied. Caloric needs 
range all the way from eighteen hun- 
dred for a woman at light labor, to six 
thousand calories for a soldier in active 
service. The needs of a growing child 
approximate the latter on account of the 
extreme activity of his life and the 
growth demands of his body. 

In the following diet, carbohydrates 
are cut to the minimum, as the diet is 
planned for the full-grown woman who 
inclines to grow stout, not for the slim 
growing girl; for the latter, at least a 
quart of raw certified milk should be 
added to the diet, and potatoes, rice and 
macaroni allowed. 


BREAKFAST 








A fresh raw fruit (whatever is in season) 
A brown cereal (one containing both germ 
and husk) with certified raw cream and no 
sugar (If the patient is thin, brown sugar oF 
honey may be eaten with the cereal) This 
cereal should be hot and freshly cooked. 
One egg 
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One or two pieces of brown bread and 
plenty ot good butter (preferably sweet be- 
cause fresher and unpasteurized 

A homemade marmalade, or honey 

Tea or coffee as desired 

The tresh fruit stimulates peristalsis 
and provides vitamine C. The cereal 
also stimulates peristalsis and provides 
vitamine B. The cream, if unpasteur- 
ized, provides vitamine A, heat and 
energy. The yolk of the egg contains 
the highest amount of iron contained in 
an equal amount of any foodstuff, keeps 
the blood haemoglobin high and pre- 
yents anemia. The bread and butter 
represent heat and energy, and the but- 
ter vitamine A. 

Vitamine A protects against respira- 
tory disease and is found principally in 
fats, as cream, butter and cod liver oil. 
Vitamine B is found in vegetables and 
cereals and protects against nervous dis- 
ease, though partly destroyed by our 
cooking methods. It is consequently the 
yitamine in which Americans are most 
likely to be deficient. Its absence de- 
vitalizes the skin, permitting boils and 
pimples. Yeast contains this vitamine, 
hence its value in diets that are not cor- 
rectly planned and do not provide 
enough vitamine B. 


LUNCH 


The midday meal is as much a rest 
spell and a break in the day’s work as 
an occasion of eating and should not be 
omitted even by overweights. The lunch 
should be determined by the weight of 
the individual. Sandwiches and a piece 
of cake, a bowl of soup. and crackers, 
even bread and butter, do not constitute 
agood lunch. For a woman of approxi- 
mately right weight who wishes to 
maintain her achievement, the following 
diet will meet all demands: 

A fresh hot vegetable (not canned) 

One or two slices of a brown bread and 

fresh butter (not pasteurized) 

A raw salad, which can be taken to mean 
sliced tomatoes, cold slaw, sliced cucumbers 


A raw fruit ’ 
The best beverage at this meal is water 


AFTERNOON TEA 


Afternoon tea should be taken or 
omitted according to the day’s plan of 
eating. If dinner comes at six and lunch 
at one, it should be omitted. If lunch 
is eaten at twelve and dinner at seven, 
acup of freshly prepared tea and one or 
two slices of thin brown toast, buttered, 
will bridge the gap between work and 
dinner. Tea, coffee and chocolate, 
being primarily stimulants, should be 
used when stimulants are needed and 
not as foods. Tea in itself often causes 
gas; coffee as often causes gastric indi- 
gestion, though it is a good intestinal 
stimulant. If an individual can get 
along without either tea or coffee so 
much the better. Instead of the cup of 
tea in the afternoon a glass of milk, or 
a bow! of bouillon will satisfy the bodily 
needs, 


DINNER 


A small bowl of bouillon to “prime the 
stomach” 

One slice of meat or fish. After forty this 
protein should be taken on alternate nights 
only 

One carbohydrate, as potato, rice or maca- 
roni—if the patient is underweight or needs 
a good quantity of calories on account of 

muscular needs 
Two treshly cooked fresh vegetables, one of 
which shall be a leafy vegetable 

Salad 

Raw fruit 

In the case of children who need more 
calories, a sweet dessert can be taken at 
dinner as well as the raw fruit. 

This diet will provide the body with 
sufficient calories to keep the weight sta- 
tionary; with high iron and haemoglo- 
bin content in the blood, to keep off 
anemia and to keep the patient warm; 
with a large amount of roughage to 
keep the intestines active ; with sufficient 
minerals in the vegetables and cereals to 
supply all the bodily tissues, and with a 
liberal amount of all three vitamines. 
In other words, this diet will maintain a 
good figure. 








The subject of Dr. Alsop’s next arti- 
cle is “Exercise for a Good Figure.” 









Washington 


(Continued from page 8 


taria vines. Steam shovels and excavat- 
ing cranes have been applied and in their 
places have come overpowering struc- 
tures exuding softcoal smoke. The 
traditions of the future may be concen- 
trated in metropolitan hospitals where 
Presidents first see the light of day in 
No. 23 Delivery Room; and what his- 
toric mansions there are may be those 
one reaches only by aeroplane, ‘way oft 
in the Virginia or Maryland hills, it be- 
ing economically impossible to devote 
valuable land in town to anything but 
layers of productive footage. Senator 
Brandegee’s old mansion is now repre- 
sented by tiers of old bricks and other 
demolishment and the John Hay house 
is reported to be sold to become another 
Harry Wardman Hotel, unless plans 
are changed. Senator and Mrs. Wads- 
worth have built themselves a new home 
farther out of town, and this corner, 
which is not only opposite the White 
House, but also opposite the “Little 
Church of the Presidents,” already looks 
desolate. 

Senator Borah is still taking his long 
horseback rides through the Park and 
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and Rest” are guaranteed to satisfy. 
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“Sleep and Rest” 


We will send this booklet free. Use it to aid 
you in choosing your requirements for Sleep and 
Rest. Whether it be Beds, Couches, Da-Beds or 
Springs, etc., Englander is certain to meet your 
individual needs. For sleep-comfort, beauty, utility 
and economy, Englander “Productions for Sleep 


Englander Productions are sold by Furniture 
and Department Stores Everywhere. 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
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Foldaway Beds 
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THE WomaN Citizey 


This view of the formal gardens and west facade of the home of Judge Morgan J. O’Brien 
at Southampton, L. I., illustrates one of the main problems in curtaining windows of the 
modern house (as explained below). (The marriage of Judge O’Brien’s son Kenneth té 
Miss Kathryn Mackay will be recalled as one of \the notable social events of recent years 





When a garden complicates your 
curtain problem 

















Bhan formal gardens of Judge Morgan J. O'Brien's 
Southampton estate, shown above, indicate the 
problem to be solved in curtaining the windows of 
the O’Brien home—or most homes for that matter. 


Such a view demands a highly transparent curtain 

a curtain which will give the desired privacy to the 
room with the least possible interference with the view. 

Naturally, only a net or lace curtain will serve such 
a purpose. And the obvious suggestion is the use of 
a plain Quaker Filet net. 

Indeed, such a choice might be called the “safe” 
course. The plain filet would give the desired privacy 
without obstructing the view of the delightful garden. 

But like most “safe” courses in decoration it 
has one fault —it lacks that individuality which 
is, after all, the essence of good decoration. 


Lace Works and Accounting Rooms: 
4th Street and Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 











In selecting Quaker Overtone Net in a burnt orange 
overtone, Judge O’Brien has obtained the essential 
transparency and privacy (the distinctive features of 
all net+or lace—curtainings) plus an expression of 
personality lacking in a plain fabric. 


The illustration on the opposite page gives a fair 
idea of the happiness of the selection —at least as 
good an idea as can ever be gotten from an illustration. 
For the beauty of a curtain is not an obvious beauty; 
the curtain itself must be seen to be appreciated; .in 
that very fact lies its charm. 


One thing more: Quaker curtains are made for 
every type of house, made in many styles and at the 
widest range of price, but always in one quality. 
The name Quaker on a curtain or net is a quality 
index like the karat mark in solid gold. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


Wholesale Sales Rooms: 
890 Broadway, corner 19th Street, New York City 
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privacy, though it is trans- 
parent enough to permit a 
charming view of the own- 
er’s garden; and it has just 
enough color to diffuse a soft, 
warm light throughout the 
room. 
» Decorators’ Methods of 
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Amazing! but true 


You can ‘‘erase’’ needless hair 


From face, arms and limbs instantly. Dry ap- 
plication. Odorless. Harmless 
Wonderstoen; a round, pink disk (size powder 


puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. Money back 
guarantee. Price, $1.25. At your Department 


Store, Drug or a Shop or from manufac- 
turer direct, $1.3 
BE LLIN’S 
WONDERSTOEN co. 


Send for Free Booklet 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W, New York 














NORWAY 


and Sweden 


Write for our free booklet 
“Norway Sweden 1925” 
containing information 
about Scandinavian Tours 
and Cruises. 


myn 
BENNETT’S 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
Founded 1850 
500 FIFTHAVE.,NEW YORK 














SCARSDALE 


NEW YORK’S 
DELIGHTFUL 
SUBURB 


VILLAGE OF HOMES 


If your business is in New York let me 
find a home for you here 


ELIZABETH LOCKE BOGART 
44 Drake Road Tel. Scarsdale 159 



















1s GOOD 
For repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric-a-brae,meer- 
schaum, tipping 
billiard cues. 
Rubber and 
Leather Cements. 
ALL THREE 
KINDS, 20c per 
bottle at dealers. 











BALOPTICONS 


are used in thousands of schools 
churches and hospitals. This line 
lof lanterns, for slides and opaque 
objects—for projection in day- 
light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog the most complete in the world. 


Bausch & Lomb Optleal Co, 726 St. Paul St..Rochester, N.Y. 








his opponents say that although he en- 
joys riding, he dislikes the horse, for he 
knows that he is obliged to cooperate 
with him. The Senator never takes a 
vacation when the rest of Washington 
goes fishing. Consequently, he is still 
heard in criticism of the bureaucracy of 
the government and the President knows 
full well that such is the Senator’s rep- 


utation as a fighter that when he goes 


to Plymouth the Senator will go to 
press, not for the mere desire for print, 
but for the mere reason of having kept 
up his work with the same zeal despite 
the approach of the vacation season. He 
is still being criticized here for incon- 
sistencies in his attitude toward public 
questions, but whatever he says carries 
more weight and gets more attention 


‘than a pronouncement from any other 


person. There is a certain analogy be- 
tween the fighting Borah and the fight- 
ing Roosevelt. The persistence of their 
labors and the strength of their convic- 
tions carried them ahead so forcefully 
that details and sometimes conflicting 
details never deterred their onward 
march. 

But many a politician these days is 
more concerned over what his garden 
looks like, and in getting more box trees 
and finding out where to get a certain 
lilac bush and who knows how to plant 
wild thyme. If you go out into the 
back country in Maryland and Virginia 
and see a symmetrical and exceedingly 
handsome bush of old box guarding a 
chicken coop of disreputable and fallen- 
down proportions, thinking to yourself 
that probably it can be yours for a ten- 
dollar bill, you will find that some Sen- 
ator has preceded you, paid the ten 






THE WoMaAN Cirizegy 


is likely to be 


transported to his 
town house with considerable ceremony, 


All through the countryside such box 
trees have been tagged with the name 
ot the Minister of Sweden, Rober 


Woods Bliss, who has completed his res. 
toration of an old estate. Many an old 
mammy is wearing silk stockings because 
of the box tree that somebody planted 
around her cabin a hundred years ago. 
The Lincoln Memorial is banked at the 
base with the most exquisite box in form 
and fullness, much of it a century old, 
All winter it has formed a mass of heavy 
green against the majesty of the white 
pillars through which the distant Poto- 
mac gleams. 

But let us conclude with town news, 
The Bach Choir from Bethlehem, Penn. 
sylvania, comes this week and has stirred 
the capital with anticipation, notwith- 
standing the fact that the performance 
will last all day, with an intermission. 
The cherry blossoms are out around the 
Potomac and, as usual, photographers 
make miserable the lives of the Chinese 
and Japanese diplomats and their secre. 
taries by asking them to pose in costume 
under the falling snow of the petals. 


LooKING BACKWARD 


Mrs. Stokes advises us that she re- 
grets having inadvertently referred to 
Secretary Weeks, in the last issue, asa 
lawyer. He is a banker by profession. 


LooKING ForWARD 


In both the WoMAN VOTER and the 
CITIZEN pages for May 2 there will be 
something about the convention of the 
National League of Women Voters, to 
be held in Richmond, April 16-22. 








dollars and left a card to be tied to the The Citizen will also report the 
bush, marking it as his own. And if the - Woman’s World's Fair which opens 
box has not been planted in sand, it April 18. 
STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 171 Madi 


required by the Act of Con- 
1912, of The Woman Citizen, 
New York, N. Y., for 


Circulation, etc., 
gress of August 24, 
published fortnightly at 
April 1, 1925. 
County of New York | ss. 
State of New York 
Before me, a 
State and county 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
sworn according to law, 
is the Business Manager of 
Corporation, publishers of The 
and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication tor the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of 
lisher, editor and business manager are: 
Name and Post Office Address: 
Publisher: The W oman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, N. 
Editor: Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison Avenue, 
.. x. 


notary public, in and for the 
aforesaid, personally appeared 
who having been duly 
deposes and says that she 
The Woman Citizen 
Woman Citizen, 


the pub- 


Managing Editor: None. 

Business Manager: Mrs, 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: The Woman Citizen 
Corporation, 171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

_Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Avenue, 


Raymond Brown, 171 


Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 171 Madison Avenue, 


ex H. B. Wells, 46 West Ninth Street, N. Y. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Dorchester, Mass. 
3rown, 55 East 76th Street, 


Mrs. Raymond 
i. 2 


members of which are: 
171 Madison Avenue, 


son Avenue, N. Y., 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
N. Y., President 


Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 171 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y., First Vice-President 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, III 


Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, sAustin, Tex 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor —— Warren, O 

Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 West Ninth Street, 
N. Y., Treasurer. 

3. That the known bondholders, meet 
and other security holders owning or holding 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, a 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain’ not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 


the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or In any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 





or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 1s 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full kn \wledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 


which stockholders and security holde rs who do 
not appear upon the hooks of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 


person, association, or corporation has any iuterest 

direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 

Mrs. RayMonp Brow. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3lst 
day of March, 1925. 

Harry Ravcn, 

(My commission expires March 30, | 


Notary Public. 
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Women Who Are Helping to Make The Woman Citizen cosiss:« 





Mrs. Walter Dilling- Mrs. Harry Van Sit- 
tert, of the Pasadena 
Shakespeare Club. 


ham, Finance Chairman 

of the Hawaii League of 
Women Voters. 
Citizen Cooperators 
JANUARY 16—MARCH 10, 1925 
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Will every woman who is helping to make 
the Woman Citizen, many of whom we 
cannot thank personally, please take for 
herself this public expression of the 
Cimizen’s warm thanks for her cordial and 
valuable co-operation. 
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Mrs. J. B. Lorbeer, Los Winifred E. Weldon, 
Angeles District, Califor- Zonta Club, Rome, N. Y. 
nia Federation of Wom- 


Mrs. A. C. Troup, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., Dauphin 
Co. League of Women 

Voters. en's Clubs. 


(= of the most hopeful signs for the future is the increasing interest 

that women are taking in their responsibilities as citizens. They 
want to understand what is happening in the world: they are interested 
in hearing both sides of controversial questions: they are eager that 
women’s opinions should be intelligent and should be made effective; 
they are anxious that women should have equal opportunities to make 
good wherever their talents lie. 


THE Woman Citizen is published through the cooperation of many 
women who heartily believe in its ideals. In 1924 the circulation of 
the Citizen increased more than 50% through their cooperation, in- 
spired by the double motive of wishing a larger number of women to 
have the information the Citizen gives, and a desire to earn money for 
organization work. Commissions and bonuses which the Citizen paid 
them for various organizations amounted to thousands of dollars. 


Many pictures of women who have earned $100 prizes for their organ- 
ization treasuries have been printed in these pages. The five above are 
among the latest. Mrs. J. B. Lorbeer presented her $100 prize in $20 gold 
pieces to the Los Angeles Presidents’ Council to be used to further 
equip the Federation’s rooms. She writes that her committee “were 
happy to place such a constructive magazine in a hundred new homes.” 
The $100 prize won by Mrs. Van Sittert went into the building fund of 
the Shakespeare Club. The Zonta prize won by Winifred Weldon of 
Rome, N. Y., went to finance the club’s Vocational Guidance work for 
girls. The Hawaii League of Women Voters, of which Mrs. Walter 
Dillingham is Finance Chairman, not only won a $100 prize, but is on 
its way to another. Mrs. Troup’s $100 prize went to the Pennsylvania 
State Grange Memorial—the Girls’ Dormitory of State College. 


Many others did not quite reach the mark, but received substantial 
checks. Among them are Miss G. L. Jones of the Canal Zone Y. W. 
C. A.; Mrs. J. C. Russell, for the Saranac Lake (N. Y.) Woman’s Club; 
Emma L. Greenacre, Chicago League of Women Voters; Mrs. L. B. 
Werner, League of Women Voters of Rochester; also the Erie County 
(N. Y.) League; Agnes Smith, New Hampshire League; Mrs. E. G. 
King, for the Athens (IIl.) Women’s Club; Miss J. G. Moore, for the 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, and dozens of others. 


To extend further the work of making the Woman Citizen better 
known among women, and also to make it self-supporting and thus 
secure its future, CitizEN Cooperators are building up an Educational 
Extension Fund through the use of which the magazine is steadily 
growing. There is a story about some of the gifts to the Extension 
Fund in the columns of Cooperators, which we are reserving for another 
Heart to Heart page. Watch for it! 














A “A flexible shoe i 
your flexible foot 


Natural lines, modishly rounded 
toes and close-fitting heels make 
the Cantilever Shoe fit with true 
comfort. Snug, flexible arches 
conform to the exact undercurve 
of the foot, affording restful sup- 
port without restricting the action 
of the foot or the circulation. 

The Cantilever encourages your 
foot muscles to exercise and gain 
the springy strength they need to 
hold the twenty-six bones of the 
foot in the finely arched —- 
ment that Nature intends. Then 
your foot becomes able to Paw 
the shocks which otherwise would 
wear out the nerves and upset 
the balance of the whole bodily 
organism. 

You will like the comfort of this 
shoe and it will help you if you 
have foot trouble or will keep your 
good feet well. 











Cantilevers for Style? 


New York Women say“Yes!” 


WING down Fifth Avenue, round the corner 

at Fortieth Street, and there, directly opposite 
the classically beautiful New York Public Library, 
is the busiest of all Cantilever Shoe Shops. 


Women who are admired the world over for 
the perfection of their style, do all of their shop- 
ping here and hereabouts. Thousands of them 
know “Fourteen West Fortieth,” because at this 
address they buy Cantilever Shoes for all-day 
comfort and conservative smartness. 


In your city there is either a Cantilever Shop or a Cantilever 
Dealer showing the same Cantilever models that fashionable 
New York women approve. You will find a tempting variety 
of oxfords and pumps in the wanted colors—graceful styles 
and shapes to give you real foot comfort. 


These well made shoes are fashioned to fit the foot and to 
lease the eye. No shoe wardrobe is complete without at 
oi t one pair of Cantilever oxfords, or walking pumps. There 
will be many days when you will need and appreciate the 
wonderful comfort of these trim, easy shoes. 


Go to one of the stores at the right or write the manufac- 
turers, Morse & Burt Co., 426 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address of a more conveniently 
located Cantilever agency. 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 






os 11 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Marke 
bany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St 
Mientown 955' Hamilton St 
oona—Bendheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave 





Asheville— Pollock's 
atlanta—126 Peachtree Arca 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk near Shelburne 
Auburn, N. Y.— wry Co. 

Ga.— Saxon-C Sullen Shoe Co 

—Jlo North bp ang St 







Co. 













5. Cheago Theatre) 
Grove Ave. "{Weodlawn) 
Co. 





Chicago—{ 










Co. 
(at Sed 







Meyer 





Shoe Co. 
Ave. - Elizabeth St.) 
St. none tat ‘Ave. W.) 
Broad St. 





























Stace St 


St. (near Main) 


a. 
Ayres 
Bros. 

— 24 Hogan St. opp. Seminole Hotel) 

s, 411 Central Ave. 
hoe House 









Altman Bide. 
& Son 






‘8. King Sc 







& Son 
118 Lisbon St 
Todd Co. 









(Pugh Bidg., 
ave 


Co. 





— Store 
H.—Wm Marcotte Co. 





lanchester. N 





New Haven— _ Fi St. (2nd floor: 

New Orleans— 109 Baronne St. (Room 208) 
Newport, R. I — Sullivan 8, 226 Thames St 
New ee 









St. opp. Pubtic Library) 
Ave. (152nd St. 
St. «bet. re way & Praneeian 


New York— 
(opp. City Hall) 
"s it Shop 


St 
Ave. (at Erie Depot 
Young 
St. (Lehmann Bide. 
* 


K ncar ch 





Toronto—7 Queen St. East (at ronge) 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro 
Troy—35 Third St. aes Lt 
mat pagel 8 Shoe S: 

Jtica—28 & 30 Blandina SG Cor Union 


Vancouver—Hudson 
Washington—1319 4 Street Gust floor 
Waterbu: ry —Howis: Hughes Co. 









it. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Agencies in 413 other cites 











